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DELICIOUS, INVIGORATING, 
‘and SUSTAINING to all. Being easy of 
digestion is INDISPENSABLE to Invalidr, 
Homeopaths, and Dyspeptics. 
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It is impossible that Corsets with the old form of busk can approach this invention in 
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CANNOT BE BROKEN. 
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galleries of Florence: the Fashions are by the first modistes in Paris. 

For delicate ladies, requiring extra support, A Corset, with a Taper Busk of increased 
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JOHN GOSNELL AND CO.’S 


“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” greatly excels all other preparations for the Teeth. 

“AGUA AMARELLA” restores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no matter at what age, 

‘TOILET AND NURSERY POWDER,” besutifally perfumed and guaranteed pure, 
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= ™!A FOR WHICH H 
# te TWO GOLD MEDALS HAVE BEEN AWARDED ... © 
Be | ON ACCOUNT OF ITS SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHER BAKING POWDERS. CA 
# For making Bread without Yeast, Flour | Amoxcsr te Many TstiMoNIAis BROBIVED WR BBG Hy} 
f | pedsings with fewer Eggs, and pean Bed Wm Banibiton, August 1, 1868. 

#3 ; i % BAR SiIR,— to inform you that vi 
# : astry with less Butter —_ = ~ configs hs various sel -aérating eowdls LE 
Es Recommended by the Faculty as a PRE- | r making bread and different kinds of pastry, we pro- 

% nounce yours to be the best of all that has been submitted 

VENTIVE OF INDIGESTION, | to our inpectin, i the degree of 100 to 65, TH 

3 1 i am des to say, decision is of use you can 

ES -_ oe destroying the rer a make it ieteametiene most obedient servant, TH 

2 e Flour) as rendering Bread more G. Wanntenn, 

B: nutritious than that raised with ad dutane innes. date Toate. 

ae Yeast. tor of Cookery to the Army of Great Britain, P: TH 
= ARTHUR HILL HASSALL, M.D., Analyst to the 3 AS 





- Bread may be made with it in a Lancet, Author of “ Adulterations Detected,” &., says it 





QUARTER THE TIME required | is not in tho least degree injurious. It is indispensable 
é | when Yeast is used, as it is not| aaa ee nee ceponsally on GOs 
necessary for the Dough to stand ERNEST ELLIOTT, M.D., of Her Majesty’s Dock- 
é and rise before it is put into the Seyi + angen — “i pn algetay Ba PLA 
oven, to the sick, but in the officers’ mess.” THI 


To Make Bread.—7Zo red pound yf ail add a beaped-up tea-spoonful of Bonwicx’s Baxrxe Powpza, 
é¢ im @ DRY state ; eee on gradually about half a pint of cold 


wo 


milk or water and oii alt cdded, hook veal @ large stewpan of boiling water, make the dough into balls the 
size of @ medium dumpling, throw them in, and them for iwenty minutes without taking off the lid. Zo ascer- 


with a little salt, and thoroughly mia whi 
Vv water, or milk and water, in which a little salt has been Re a dissolved, sahahag quielly bat thoroughly into WIT 
a dough of the weual consistence, taking care not to knead it more than is necessary to mia it thoroughly ; make it into 
— small loaves, which must be immediately put into a quick oven, 
| Norfolk Dumplings.—Make a very light dough with Borwicx’s Baxiwa Powpsr; as for bread, with THE 





ag hae | tole sa TT a ee ee eee Before serving, tear them _—- 
ne apart on the top with two forks, as they become heavy by their own steam. Serve with butter and sugar, or treacle, 

Sold by Grocers, Druggists, and Cornchandlers, in 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d. Packets, and in Patent Boxes, 6d., LOT" 

1s., 28. 6d., and 5s, THE 
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G. BORWICK & SONS, 24, CHISWELL STREET, LONDON, E.C. BIB 


Sale Room, 184, Upper Thames Street (six doors from London Bridge). HE 
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“English Hearts and English Hands.” Cheap Edition. ‘Twelfth Thousand. Limp cloth, 1s, 


THE CITY WHICH HATH FOUNDATIONS, By A. M. James. With an Introduction 
by Siz J.T. Corznipez. New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Feap. 8vo., cloth, 1s. 6d. 
By the same Author, 
THE Bee VI0R OF LOVE; or, Ministry for Christ in our Daily Life. Square 16mo., 
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A SELECTION OF PRAYERS FOR FAMILY USE. With an Address by Epwarp 
— wae Canon of Winchester, and Vicar of Alton. A New Edition. Edited by A. M. Jamus. 
Pr» © 
GOSPEL UNITIES. Practical remarks on Ephes. iv. 4—6. By Rev. J. Rrcnarpson, M. A., 
Incumbent of Camden Church, Camberwell. Feap. 8vo., cloth, red edges. 2s, 
PLAIN SERMONS ON SOME QUESTIONS IN HOLY SCRIPTURE, By the 
Rev. 0. P. Lonextanp. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 1s. 
THE F FOUNTAIN OF LOVE. (Twenty-four Sermons.) By Rev. A. W. Snare, St. Mary’s, 
Bury St. Edmunds. Second Thousand. Cloth, 3s. 
WORTH HER WEIGHT IN GOLD. A New Edition. Eighth Thousand. Crown 8vo., 
cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 6d, 


WITHOUT A RIEND IN THE WORLD, Third Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, gilt 


es, 2 

“ “OLD, OLD STORY” SERIES. 
THE OLD, OLD STORY. 665th Thousand. 1d. 
—— On toned paper, bound in cloth, gilt, 6d. 
Halfpenny Edition. 260th Thousand. 
— With Music for the Pianoforte. 6d. 


LOTTY’S MESSAGE, 98th Thousand. 14d. 


THE MOURNERS’ CHRISTMAS. Fifth Edition. 2d. 
By the same Author. 
BIBLE CLASS TEACHINGS ON “JESUS HIMSELF.” By the Author of “ Old, Old 
Story.” Third Edition. Cloth, 3s. 
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Is now used by all Respectable Families, 


FOR MAKING DELICIOUS 


CUSTARDS AND BLANCMANGE; 


And nothing can be more agreeable to eat with 
PUDDINGS, PIES, AND STEWED FRUOITS. 


Sold by all Corn Dealers in 1d, and 2d. Packets and 6d. and 1s, Tins. 


PAPER COLLARS, WRISTS, & FRONTS, CHAMBERLAIN'S 
yon OPHTHALMIC OINTMENT 


FDWARD IANNS L A D I E S, FOR THE CURE OF 


Inflammation, Speck, Films, and Other Extern uJ! 


GENTLEMEN Disorders of the Eyes and Eyelids. 
4 a%9 In numberless instances has proved superior to every other specific, 
succeeding after the treatment of the most emine at practilioners 


| A N D y 0 U 1% H S, had signally failed, 


Sole Proprietor, 
Of the Best Make 
ME 3 acrwest Chancery Lane and Finish. JAMES HOLLINGS, 
— — 4, HANOVER TERRACE, PECKHAM 
nae ee Se Sold in Pots, Thirteenpence Halfpenny each. 


BRAGG’S CHARCOAL BISCUITS. 


Sold in Tins, 1s., 2s., 4s., and 8s, each. From Pure Vegetable Carbon, giving speedy relief in all cases 
of Indigestion, Acidity, Heartburn, Bile, &. See Report in Lancet, August 30,1862. Also 


BRAGG’S PURE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL, 


As prepared for his celebrated Biscuits, is sold in 2s., 4e., and 6s, bottles. Wholesale by Barotay & Oo., 
Sanezr & Son, Epwarps & Co., Newsery & Sons, and all Chemists, Wholesale and Retail in the 
United Kingdom. See Dr. Hassaux’s Report in the Lancet, August 30, 1862. 

It is highly recommended hy the firat Medical men of the day for Gout, Flatulency, Impure Breath, 
and Worms. 


























F. L, BRAGG, Sole Manufacturer, 2, Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


(CURSORS) <<" | KAVE'S WORSDELL’S PILLS, 











CoMPLAI NT8.”— 





en Our trying climate causes diseases of the lungs to bean 
digestio ly disordered without the effects M g a 
of the Sone peep trend. visible on the countenance. These Pills almost national complaint. Hence the prevalence of 


| 
at once remove the disorder and its unpleasant consequences; they | INFLAMMATION OF THE CHEST, BRoNncHITIS, ASTHMA, 
| 





mprove the appetite, and with the increased desire for food they aug- and Consumption. In all cases relief, and in many cure 
is effected by a careful use of 
KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS. 
Thousands have testified to their efficacy. 
Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent 
Medicines, at 1s, 1}d., 2s, 9d., and 4s, 6d. per box. 





ment the powers of digestion and lation in the st Lollo- 
way’s Pills most satisfactorily remove all deranged or diseased action of 
the many organs esguged in extracting nourishment for our bodies 
tom our various diets —us the liver, stomach, aud bowels, over all of 
which they exercise the most salutary control, By resurting at an 
early stage of the malady to these purifying aud laxative Pills, the 
dyspeptie is speedily restored to health aad strength, aud his sallowness 
gtadually vanishes, 
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EVELYN 


BY MRS. 


CHAPTER XXII.—WHO SHALL STAND BEFORE 
ENVY ? 


CoLonEL KINGsFoRD’s family and the For 
resters were all at home from Brighton before 
the twittering robin’s joyous note and the 
bright red foliage of the American creeper 
were telling of the approach of autumn. 
Dr. Forrester could not spare more than six 
weeks from his patients, and Frank also felt 
anxious to get back to the Temple before the 
Michaelmas term began, while Mary and Eva 
were glad to be at home again. The news 
from India, which now filled two and some- 
times three columns of the Zzmes, could not 
be kept from Mrs. Kingsford, and the good 
effects of the change of air at Brighton were 
nullified by her anxiety about Ermest. Her 
uneasiness after the public announcement 
that the mutiny had broken out at Dinapore 
was greatly increased by the non-arrival of any 
post from India, the mail carriers having been 
attacked on their way and the letters stolen 
from them. 

This fact of course remained unknown in 
England till long afterwards, and great anxiety 
was felt by those who had relatives at the 
stations spoken of as having mutinied, from 
the non-arrival of letters. Altogether a cloud 
of gloom hung over our friends at Woodford, 
the Kingsfords suffering for lack of a letter 
trom Ernest, and the Forresters sympathising 
with their friends, and indeed with every one 
who had dear ones in that fatal land. 

One morning early in October, before this 
bright month had decked the dying year with 
its tints of golden brown, and lighted up 
Epping Forest with the slanting beams of the 
autumn sun, Ellen made her appearance at 
Fairfield. She looked so much brighter and 
like herself that Eva eagerly inquired if they 
had _ heard from India. 

“No,” she replied, mournfully, “but we 
have a visitor at home; you remember Cap- 
tain Neville, Eva, whom you met at Brighton, 
—he arrived yesterday, and unfortunately 
papa is away, so we are trying to make things 
as cheerful for him as possible ; and I came to 
ask you if you will ride with us to-morrow, 
and also if you think your brother Frank will 
lend us his horse for the captain to ride with 
us, as he is not at home himself.” 

VII. 





FORRESTER. 


H. B. PAULL. 


“Oh yes, I’m sure he will,” said Eva; “ but 
can’t you do without me?” 

* No, indeed,” was the reply, “and George 
wants you to see his new pony ; it is such a 
beauty; papa bought it at Brighton. We 
intend to start early to-morrow, because at 
this time of the year the morning is best for 
riding, and we shall have two cavaliers, for 
George is going with us.” 

“ Of course I shall be delighted to join 
you,” said Eva, throwing off with an effort the 
gloom which reading the papers now always 
produced, “but come in for a few minutes 
and see Mary. Your bright face will do her 
good.” 

We will leave Ellen to her pleasant task, 
and take our readers to the stables where 
George is showing Captain Neville his new 
pony, with boyish eagerness. 

But the young officer’s eyes were very 
quickly attracted from the boy’s new favourite 
to the glossy coat, bright eye, and pink nostril 
of Sultan. 

“ What a magnificent creature!” he ex- 
claimed, “‘ Whose horse is it ?” 

“Oh, it used to be my aunt’s horse, papa’s 
sister’s ; and when she died, Sultan was left to 
Ermest. He used to ride him sometimes, but 
he’s a lady’s horse, and papa would not let him 
go to India. 

“Your sisters ride him, I suppose?” said 
the young officer. 

“‘ No,” replied the boy, with slight hesita- 
tion, “ papa prefers them to ride their own 
horses ; but Eva Forrester rides him some- 
times, and a jolly pair they make, I can tell 

ou.” 
r ‘Evelyn Forrester,” said the captain, “ is 
that Dr. Forrester’s sister, whom I’ met at 
Brighton ?” 

“ Yes,” replied George, “ and awfully well 
she rides too, I can tell you. It isn’t every 
one that papa would allow to mount Sultan; 
but Evelyn’s a favourite. You will see her 
to-morrow, for Ellen is gone to ask her to 
ride with us.” 

Julia Kingsford, who a few moments before 
had paused in her way to the stable to listen 
to her young brother’s praise of Evelyn For- 
rester, now approached, and said in her most 
fascinating manner, “ You are admiring 
Sultan, Captain Neville.” 
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“ Yes, indeedit is impossible to help doing 
so, and I hear Miss Forrester will ride him to- 
morrow, when she joins our equestrian expe- 
dition. Your brother says she is a very good 
horsewoman.” 

They had wandered towards the house 
while talking, and finding they were alone, 
she replied,— 

“Yes, I believe she rides well, but it is 
scarcely possible to avoid doing so on such a 
horse as Sultan. It is very kind of papa to 
give her the opportunity of riding him ; but 
you see we have our own horses, and it would 
not do to keep Sultan in idleness. Besides 
the Forresters are notrich, and Dr. Forrester 
could not afford to buy a horse for his sister, 
so she may consider herself very fortunate.” 

Captain Neville looked down at the beau- 
tiful, yet slightly scornful face by his side, and 
ceased to wonder at the tale Colonel Mait- 
land told him of his engagement and its sub- 
sequent termination. 

Here she was on his very first visit trying 
to lower Evelyn Forrester in the eyes of a 
comparative stranger. 

He made no reply to her remarks, but 
accompanied her to the drawing-room, where 
Mrs. Kingsford gladly received him. He 
had already won her heart by talking of her 
son, and hearing that there was a probability of 
the captain’s regiment being ordered to India, 
the prospect seemed to give her new life. 

“ You will find my son, and write and tell 
me where he is and what he is doing,” she 
said, ‘I cannot express what pleasure it is to 
me to think that you will do me this kind- 
ness,” said the poor anxious invalid. 

** Anything I can do to relieve your mind I 
will do most readily,” he replied, but farther re- 
mark was interrupted by,the entrance of Ellen. 

“« Eva can come, Captain Neville,” she ex- 


| claimed, with her usual vivacity, “and I am 





very glad, for she knows every inch of the 
way across the forest to Waltham Abbey, and 
where to find the best bits of turf for a canter. 
If to-morrow is as fine as to-day we shall 
enjoy our ride amazingly.” 

“Perhaps I know the road as well as 
Miss Forrester,” he replied, with a smile ; “at 
least I ought to do so, seeing I was born and 
brought up at Waltham Abbey.” 

“ Ofcourse,” exclaimed Ellen, “ how foolish 
of me to forget the fact. I think you said 
Mrs. Neville was abroad ?” 

‘She has been,” he replied, “but I expect 
her and my sister at home in a few days. 
They are unwilling to allow me to go to India 
without one more interview with my unworthy 
self.” 





The announcement that lunch was on the 
table interrupted the conversation, and Ellen 
scarcely escaped a public reprimand from her 
sister for standing talking in her hat and 
jacket, instead of preparing for the mid-day 
meal. 

George was rather surprised during the 
afternoon at receiving a message from the 
groom, who wished to speak to him. 

** Oh, Master George,” was the groom’s first 
words, “I’m so sorry; I’m sure it’s not my 
fault, but Kathleen’s been and got lame 
somehow. I noticed it the first day as you 
came home from ‘Brighton, and now it’s 
worse. She'll never be able to carry Miss 
Julia safely to-morrow nohow.” 

“What an awful bother,” replied the boy ; 
“ she’ll stop our ride, I know, if she can’t go 
herself. Oh! I suppose you need not go with 
us, Mills. Could Miss Julia ride your horse?” 

“Oh lor no, Master George ; not for the 
world. 


in his life ; but there’s the colonel’s horse, Old 
Brownie, he’s as gentle as a lamb, and I 
b’lieve missus has rode him years ago.” 

“ Ah, well, perhaps that will do,” said 
George, inwardly fearing that it would not do, 
for Julia was the last in the world to allow 
herself to be set aside for any one. 

“T’ll go and ask Miss Kingsford.” 

“ And I'll exercise Brownie this evening 
with a horsecloth and a side-saddle,” said 
Mills to himself. I doubt if he’ll canter, 
though ; that won’t matter, however, for the 
young lady knows what she’s about on a 


horse’s back, though Miss Julia’s rather rough | 


and ready with the curb.” 


As George passed the entrance hall on his | 


way to the drawing-room he saw Ellen and 
Eva coming up the front garden together. 


Expecting them to follow him he entered the | 
room where Julia sat alone reading, and | 


leaving the door partly open, exclaimed, 
“Here’s a go! Kathleen’s lame, and the 
Vet. has been sent for. What did you do to 
her last time you rode her, Julia ?” 

“Nothing,” she replied, angrily. ‘ What 
should I do to her ? It’s more likely to arise 
from some carelessness in Mills ; he’s stupid 
enough in some things.” 

«* Ah, well, it doesn’t matter who caused it ; 
the horse is lame, and no mistake, so you'll 
have to stay at home to-morrow.” 

“Indeed, I shall do no such thing. With 
such a horse as Sultan in papa’s stables, why 
should I be set aside for that child, Evelyn 
Forrester?” said the young lady, angrily. 

Now it happened that Ellen and Eva had 


Why, he’d go wild with a habit | 
dangling about him, he’s never carried a lady | 
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been sitting for an hour that afternoon with|would ever attempt to mount him. The 

| Mrs. Kingsford unknown to any one in the | colonel had classed the sisters together in this 
| house. Eva had taken leave just before | request to spare Julia’s mortification. 





George was summoned to the consultation | To the groom he had merely issued his 
with Mills, and Ellen, as usual, put on her hat | commands that the young ladies were not to 
and gloves to walk part of the way home with | ride Sultan ; but Mills had been witness to 
her. They had proceeded for a very little | Julia’s injudicious treatment of the animal, 
distance from the house when Eva suddenly | and her own fearful danger in consequence, 
remembered that she had left a book lent her | and therefore understood too well the meaning 
by Ellen on a chair in Mrs. Kingsford’s | of his master’s order. 
room. ‘They were returning to fetch it when! Eva, however, was not to be diverted from 
George saw them approaching the house. | her purpose by George’s interference, and she 
“ Wait for me,” said Eva, as she turned to| again assured them all that she would rather 
the stairs to fetch the books, “I won’t be a/ remain at home than deprive Julia of her ride. 
| minute.” So it happened that Ellen, waiting) “You needn't, then,” said George, “for 
| in the hall, heard the news about Kathleen, | Mills says Brownie, papa’s horse, can carry a 
| and Julia’s rude speech about Eva. Impulsive | lady beautifully, and he is going to exercise 
| as ever she rushed into the room, exclaiming, him this evening with a side-saddle and a 
| “Upon my word, Julia, you are polite cer-| horse cloth, and you know what a gentle old 
| tainly, even to an absent friend ; but as it | fellow Brownie is.” 
| happens, Eva is in the house, and may have} “Well, then,” said Eva, “if you don’t let me 
heard your kind speech respecting her. But/|stay at home I'll ride Brownie, and you know 
if she has not, Captain Neville no doubt has, | I’m used to strange horses, because I have 
| for he is writing letters in the library.” Julia} not one of my own, so you can ride Sultan, 
was flushed with vexation and shame, but all} Julia.” And Eva, who had often won- 
further reply was checked by Eva’s voice. |dered that the sisters made no complaint 
“Tam ready, Ellen,” she said, “ where are | about Sultan being given up to herself, was 
} youe” glad of the opportunity offered her to pro- 
| George opened the door, and with a boyish | pose this arrangement. 
welcome invited her in. | Atthis moment, when a battle was going on 
There was something so unusual in the| in Julia’s heart between duty and inclination, 
ashamed manner and grave faces of the young | the door of the library was gently opened, and 
people assembled in the room that Eva at first | Captain Neville appeared. 
feared something serious had occurred, and; “I heard the voices of the ladies,” he said, 
| felt quite disconcerted, but a smile and a!/“and the sound has brought my correspond- 
queer look from George relieved her, and she} ence to an abrupt termination.” Then for 
said in a serio-comic manner, — | the first time seeing Eva he paused ; “ Oh, I 
‘¢ A grave consultation is evidently going on | beg pardon, I did not know you had visitors,” 
| here. May I presume to ask the subject of and he turned to go. 
discussion ? ” “No, no, stop, Captain Neville, it is only 
“Tt is grave in one sense,” replied George, | Evelyn Forrester, you've seen her before,” and 
| with a manner as assumed as her own./at the hastily uttered words of George the 
“ Julia’s horse Kathleen has fallen lame, and | young officer in evident confusion discovered 
consequently she cannot ride to-morrow.” his mistake, and hastened to greet Eva with 
Eva was really serious then. /an eagerness which was as gall to Julia’s 
“Oh dear,” she exclaimed, “ I am very | jealous nature. 
sorry, but the difficulty is easily overcome.;| ‘There is a grand discussion going on 
You can ride Sultan, Julia, and I will stay at| here, Captain Neville,” said Ellen, coming to 
home.” the rescue with her usual tact and vivacity. 
“ No, no, you must not indeed,” cried | “ Kathleen, the horse that Julia rides, is unfor- 
George ; “I shall call it a jolly shame if you tunately lame, and there is a dispute between 
are to be cheated out of your ride because her and Eva about Sultan; Eva wishes to 
Julia’s horse is lame.” | give him up to Julia.” 
Ellen and Julia were silent. The latter} “Of course I do,” interrupted Eva. 
knew well that her father had strictly forbidden| “No one requires your opinion, Miss 
her ever to ride Sultan again; and although no/| Evelyn Forester,” continued Ellen with as- 
one else in the house was aware of this strict | sumed dignity, “ and now it is more than ever 
prohibition, Ellen respected her father’s ex-| unnecessary. We will make you umpire, 
pressed wish that neither she nor her sister| Captain Neville; you shall decide. Which 
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lady shall ride Sultan, Miss Julia Kingsford| “No indeed, because the captain’s going 
or Miss Evelyn Forrester ?” the next day. Oh I’m sure it’s all right, Mills; 

“What is the alternative for the other | my sister wouldn’t do anything likely to get 
lady ?” he asked, “is there another horse for | you into a scrape with papa, and she rides 
her to ride, or must she remain at home?” [awfully well, does’nt she?” 

“Oh, there is another horse,” cried George,| ‘ Well, yes, sir, she do, but you'll excuse me 
“4 jolly good one too, he carries a lady splen- | now, Master George, if I say that Miss Julia is 
didly ; mamma used to ride him years ago, | rather a fiery lady, and Sultan, he’s fiery too, 
and Mills is going to exercise him this evening and wants management, and if she goes 
with a side-saddle and a horsecloth.” | pulling the curb and fidgeting his mouth, his 

“ Really, ladies, you have given me no easy spirit will get up, and there’s no knowing 
task,” said the Captain with evident hesitation. | what he’ll do.” 

“ Let me decide,” and Eva spoke quickly, for ** Well, Brownie is spirited too, Mills,” said 
she saw, as she supposed by every expression | George, “ do you think Miss Forrester will be 
of Julia Kingsford’s face, that to deprive her | able to manage him?” 
of Sultan under the circumstances of Kath-| “Lor yes, Master George, I’d trust Miss 
leen’s lameness would give mortal offence.| Eva on any horse that wasn’t vicious, and 
“T would rather ride the colonel’s horse | Brownie isn’t that. I wish I was as sure about 
Brownie, indeed I would,” and seeing the | Miss Julia and Sultan.” 
young soldier’s eyes resting earnestly upon} “ Well, you'll have to be sure,” said George, 
her, as she spoke, Eva threw into her face a “for you know when my sister gives her orders 
look of appeal which settled the matter. To she means them, and no mistake.” 
resist that pleading look would have beenim-| Hewasturning to go when Millscalled out— 
possible, the more so as he saw at once the| “What horse be the young captain a-going 
innocent earnestness which proved that so to ride?” 
she would have looked at woman or child to) “Oh, Mr. Frank Forrester’s horse Jack,” 
strengthen a petition. Nota shadow of co- said George, “you'll have to fetch him to- 
quettishness could rest upon the mind of morrow morning, Mills.” 

Evelyn Forrester. | “All right, sir,” was the reply, and then the 

For once, however, she had mistaken Julia’s| groom added to himself, “ I’ll take Brownie 
uneasy looks and silence. Conscience,inad-| over to the Forresters to-morrow when I 
dition to her jealous temper, was troubling | fetches Mr. Frank’s horse; Miss Eva shall 
Julia Kingsford, and not even the captain’s| have a try on Brownie afore she starts with 
complimentary reply to Eva’s remark could: | this here riding party.” 
silence that faithful monitor. But there was} In her room alone that night Julia stifled 
another power to propitiate, of which no one ‘the voice of conscience which told her she 
had thought but George. | was about to commit an act of disobedience, 

A meaningglance at Ellenas Captain Neville | and in a certain sense to break a promise. 
spoke, showed the boy’s opinion of compli-| More than once the self-accusation was so 
ments and flattery, and he looked back with | strong that she almost resolved to give up the 
a merry face as in passing through the dining- | ride on the morrow, and remain at home. 
room window he saw Captain Neville seize) But Julia’s love of admiration made her 
his hat and follow the two girls to the gate. | meanly jealous of any who she considered 

“For all his flattery of Julia he likes| wished to rival her, it mattered not in what. 
Evelyn Forrester best,” he said to himselfas; “I am sick of hearing that girl constantly 
he turned towards the stables. |praised for her graceful riding; who could 

‘Here's another bother, Mills,” he said,| help riding well on such a horse as Sultan? 
“Miss Julia is to ride Sultan to-morrow, and She looks well, no doubt, on such a satin- 
Miss Forrester has chosen Brownie.” | coated creature, and his easy movements and 

Mills pursed up his mouth into the form of elegant paces gain admiration for his rider. 
whistling, but no sound came. |She fancies she can manage Brownie, but 

“What's the matter, Mills, you’ve no/I doubt it. She might have stayed at home 
objection, have you ?” |for once, if she had not wished to show off 

“In course not, sir, but master’s strict | | | before Captain Neville. I should not of 
orders to me was that I was never to let | course wish her to be hurt, but if she gets 
either of the young ladies ride Sultan without | into trouble with Brownie it will only serve 
his orders, and now he’s away what be Ito do?| her right for being so conceited. And with 
I suppose this here riding party can’t be put| these amiable thoughts Julia closed her eyes 
off to-morrow ?” jin sleep, without a thought of prayer to Him 
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whose protecting providence is needed in 
every action of our lives. 


CHAPTER XXIII.—BROWNIE IS PROMOTED. 


“AnD is the riding party coming off this 
morning ?” asked Mrs. Forrester as Eva left 
the piano to warm her hands. 

“Yes, I suppose so,” was the reply ; and 
Mary, leaning back in her chair, looked in 
surprise at her little sister, who, kneeling 
before the fire and rubbing her hands, spoke 
in a tone of indifference. 

“ You don’t appear to care much about it,” 
she said at last. 

“Well, Mary, to tell you the truth, I would 
rather stay at home; only if I do, Julia will 
think I am offended at her riding Sultan, 
instead of which I am glad of the opportunity 
to give him up to his master’s daughters ; and 
it is very kind of the colonel, but I can’t 
quite understand it ;” and the stern look ap- 
peared for a moment on Eva’s face as she 
spoke. 

“‘ And what horse are you going to ride to- 
day, then ?”’ asked Mary presently. 

“ Oh, dear old Brownie, the colonel’s horse. 
Ellen says she is sure her papa would lend 
him to me willingly if he were at home, and 
Mills has been riding him with a side-saddle 
and a horsecloth, so I shall feel quite safe. 
Mrs. Kingsford used to ride Brownie before 
her illness. Mary dear, you look anxious ; 
why, after riding Sultan all other horses seem 
tame to me; you know I am not nervous by 
nature, but I always feel a kind of responsi- 
bility with Sultan, especially when he shows 
the whites of his eyes, and lays back his ears, 
although I know it is more than half playful- 
ness. I always hold the curb firmly, although 
I donot dare to let him feel it. After all, he’s 
a dear old fellow, and now we are getting 
used to each other I have lost all fear.” 

“ Does Julia understand him, do you think, 
Eva?” asked Mary, with a little rising fear 
that the colonel had some special reason for 
not wishing his daughters to ride Sultan. 

“Oh yes, there can be no doubt of that,” 
replied Eva ; “she is such a splendid horse- 
woman, she could manage any horse, I fancy. 
Why, Mary,” she continued, rising and look- 
ing at the window in surprise, “here’s Mills 
with Brownie already ; I suppose he’s come 
for Jack.” 

The footman came in presently and ac- 
counted for this early arrival. 

“If you please, Miss Eva, Mills sends his 
duty and would you like to take a turn on 
Brownie for a short time before the ladies are 
ready ?”’ 


“Oh yes, indeed I should ; tell Mills I will 
be ready in a few minutes, James.” 

“ How very thoughtful of him!” said Mary 
as the man left the room; “run and get 
ready, Eva dear, you will feel more safe after a 
trial,” 

Eva did not take long to dress, and pre- 
sently appeared at the garden gate, where 
Jack also stood in readiness by the side of 
Brownie. 

“T thought you would like to try your hand 
with Brownie, miss,” said Mills, touching his 
hat ; “I think he'll carry you splendid.” 

“Indeed I should, Mills ; thank you for 
thinking of it, but I’m not afraid.” 

At the sound of her voice the horse turned 
his head towards her. 

“You selfish Brownie,” she said, “ you 
expect an apple now, don’t you ? and I happen 
to have one for each of you—poor old Jack 
must not be forgotten.” 

The apples were eagerly received from her 
hand, and eaten while she drew on her riding 
gloves. 

‘“‘ Brownie will trot, I dare say, Miss Eva,” 
said the groom as she sprang lightly from 
his hand to the saddle, ‘‘ but you won’t mind 











that, for I’ve seen you trot before now. 
His mouth aren’t so tender as Sultan’s,” he 
continued, as he arranged the bridles for her, 
and “he steps careful like ; and I don’t think 
he’ll want the curb, master never uses it.” 

“Oh, I think we shall get on very well,” 
said Eva. 

“Ofcourse you will, Miss; you can manage 
Sultan, and that’s enough for me; he’s got a 
rare spirit of his own for all he’s so gentle, 
and won’t stand no nonsense, as I told Miss 
Julia this morning.” 

“‘T wonder how she took that?” thought 
Eva as she turned her horse’s head towards 
the high road, Mills following on Jack. 

On reaching the end of Forrester’s Lane, 
Evaturned her horse’s head towards London, 
then urging him gently with the rein he broke 


| into a trot. 


Mills following behind watched the little 
figure as it rose and fell to the movement 


| without an effort. 


“Tt’s all right, I can see,” he said to him- 
self ; “she sits her horse as if she growed to 
it.” 

After riding about a mile down the road 
she drew rein and turned back. As she passed 
the groom she said to him— 

“Will he canter, Mills, do you think.” 

‘Oh yes miss,” he replied, “I dare say he 
will ; you try him.” 

In a moment Brownie understood by the 
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movement of the reins and pressure of the 
knee that he was to quicken his pace, and 
broke into a gentle canter, to the groom’s 
great delight. 

* She knows what she’s about, that little lady 
do,” he said to himself, “and Brownie knows 
it too. Lor! them animals are knowing.” 

* Well, Mills, what do you think?” said Eva, 
as she turned down Forrester’s Lane to show 
that she was quite safe to Mary. 

“ Brownie will carry you beautiful, miss,” 
he said ; “ you knows how to manage him too, 
he wouldn’t canter that way for me.” 

Mrs. Forrester came out to the gate to 
speak to her when she saw the horses, 

“T’m all right, Mary,” she said, “and 
Brownie goes beautifully, so you are to make 
yourself quite comfortable, and expect me 
home to lunch at half-past one.” 

“A pleasant ride, dearest,” said Mary, as 
the young girl turned her horse’s head and 
trotted up the lane. 





As Eva soon after approached the Cedars 
she saw the horses standing at the door, | 
and Julia and her sister preparing to mount. 
Mills quickly alighted to render assistance. 

After a few words of greeting to Eva the | 
ladies were quickly mounted, and the party 
of five passed out at the gate into the high | 
road, and turned their horses’ heads towards | 
the forest. 

“T certainly am honoured with the company 
of so many fair equestrians,” said Captain 
Neville as they walked gently on the road; 
“T ought to be a brave cavalier.” 

“Then I suppose Iam nobody,” said George, 
laughing ; “ but you'll find yourself mistaken, 
Captain Neville, for I mean to take Eva under 
my special charge.” 

“So you shall,” said Eva, as she drew} 
Brownie back to the side of George’s pony, | 
and let the other three pass on together before | 
them. 

Presently a movement of Ellen’s fleet little 
horse caused the party to change the walk to | 
a more rapid step, attracting the notice of| 
passengers. | 

Amongst them rode Julia, proudly triumph- 
ant, her eyes sparkling, and a flush on her'| 
cheek making her on Sultan the most attrac- | 
tive of the party. 

A rather tight hold on Sultan’s snaffle rein 
made him now and then prance and curvette, 
while she sat close and firm, exulting in a 
proud superiority over Eva, who had never 
tried Sultan’s temper in this way. 

Unconscious of the comparison with her- 
self, Eva allowed Brownie to trot with no slight 
feeling of amusement at the spirited manner 














in which the pony’s little legs trotted bravely 
by his side, while his long thick mane floated 
wildly on the breeze. 

After two or three miles they drew rein and 
walked gently on, admiring the breaks in 
the forest, and the autumn tints already 
colouring the foliage with amber and brown. 

A few more miles, and then Captain Neville 
pointed out to his companions the home of 
his childhood, with its park, orchards, and 
pleasure-grounds, which lay at a little dis- 
tance before them. 

“ There is no one at home,” he said, “ or I 
would ask you to stay and rest, but I shall 
look forward to seeing you all there in a few 
days. I hope to meet my mother and sister 
at Dover to-morrow, and I am sure they will 
be glad to know that such pleasant neighbours 
are within a'morning’s ride of them.” 

“ Thank you very much,” said Julia, “ but 
even if Mrs. Neville were at home we could 
not spare time to-day to visit her. Shall we 
return?” she added, in a tone that made the 
question a mockery. 

In this movement Eva and George were in 
|advance, and Captain Neville, rather dis- 
| pleased at Julia’s haughty reception of the 
\friendly mention of his mother, addressed 
himself to Ellen. 

“Miss Forrester trots well,” he said pre- 
'sently. 

* Indeed she does,” replied Ellen, “ better 
than I do, Captain Neville; it shakes me too 
much ; and I am glad my little Polly knows 
better than to try it with me, but she ;doesn’t 
canter like Sultan.” 

When they next slackened speed Captain 
Neville rode forward and placed himself by 
Eva, and George drew back and joined his 
sisters. 

“What a jolly girl Eva is,” he said, “and 
she rides awfully well, nearly as well as you 
do, Julia ; and how she trots!” 

“ Trotting is not very elegant for a lady,” 
said Julia, “and there is nothing so very won- 
derful in the performance.” 

“ Then why don’t you try it, Julia?” replied 
how he blamed him- 
self afterwards for this taunt ! 

Meanwhile this said accomplishment of 
trotting was giving Captain Neville an oppor- 
tunity which he had that morning sought for 
hitherto in vain. 

“You manage the trot very well, Miss 
Forrester,” he said as he rode up to her, 
“better than ladies do in general.” 

“Do I,” she said, simply; ‘perhaps it 
is because papa taught me when I was quite 
young. My pony had belonged to a general 
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officer, whose sons had learnt to ride upon| but her face was under control, he could not 
him in childhood. and when they grew too) see the bitter envy of Eva which was burning 
old and too tall, he sold him to papa. For ajat her heart. She knew her own powers in 
long time after we had him he could do no-| trotting and why should she be prevented 
thing but trot, and I believe, I taughthim to from proving herself as accomplished a 
canter at last.” | rider as the doctor’s insignificant little daugh- 
“You need not regret having learnt this | ter because Sultan refused to trot with her? 
branch of horse exercise,” said the captain ;| Yes, she would conquer his high spirit; no 
“for you really excel in it.” | horse had ever resisted her yet, and this was 
“ Ladies learn to trot now more frequently | an opportunity she had longed for. 
than in olden times,” said Eva, “so itis not} Presently as Julia cantered by the captain’s 
so singular a sight ; but I am almost out of! side the canter became almost a gallop, and 
practice, for Sultan, I believe, would never | he noticed that the horse’s eyes were flashing 
attempt it with a lady on his back. Papa used|and his nostrils distended, while he tossed 
to say that ladies should be able to bear the | and shook his head as if something offended. 
movement, because it is a relief to the horse,” | him. LEllen’s fleet little horse became so un- 
At this moment George rode up and joined | easy at this moment that she could scarcely 
Eva, Captain Neville at once falling back,|control him, and the captain exclaimed, 
and riding between the daughters of his host. | “Sultan looks dangerous, Miss Kingsford.’’ 
The trot of George’s pony set off Brownie,| “I wish him to trot, and I intend to manage 
whose long strides covered so much ground | him,” said Julia, jerking the rein and at. last 
that the pony’s little legs were going two to | seizing the curb. 
one to keep pace with him. | Pray, pray stop, Miss Kingsford,” he 
Julia’s jealous eyes watched the little figure | said, reining in his own horse, which was now 
that looked so small on her father’s large| galloping to keep pace with Sultan, “I fear 
horse, as she sat quite in the centre of the | Sultan will not bear the curb.” 
saddle, rising slightly at each movement, and; “I know how to manage a horse, thank 
not swerving to the left, as many ladies do. | you, Captain Neville,” said Julia, indignantly, 
Even Julia, cantering on behind, could | and at the same moment jerking the reins, 
not but own to herself Eva’s skill as a horse-|and with proud indifference to the conse- 





woman. | quences touching Sultan with the whip. 
“ Your friend, Miss Forrester, rides well,” | Sultan threw back his ears, reared, and then 
said the captain. | with a bound started forward at a pace that 


“Yes,” was the reply ; “ there is no doubt | made even Julia totter in her seat, and Ellen 
of that. I cannot imagine how she acquired | in terror was obliged to follow. 
such proficiency; she has no horse of her} “Here they come at such a rate,” exclaimed 
own, as I told you.” | George, looking back ; but Julia soon passed 
“T believe, from what she said to me just | them far ahead of her companions; to their 
now, that she learnt to ride when very young. | astonishment succeeded alarm. Sultan with 
Ease in trotting must be acquired in child-| wide open, furious eyes, and mane and tail 
hood, and it is unusual in a lady, especially | flying in the wind,’ told Eva the truth. 
as ladies’ horses are seldom trained to it.” | Sultan is running away ! George ! George! 
“Sultan can trot if he likes,” replied Julia. | don’t follow him,” she exclaimed, reining in 
“He always does so when carrying a gentle- | Brownie with difficulty. “Captain Neville, 
man. My brother Ernest used to ride him| stop, pray stop! this way, follow me, we are 
‘near Woodford, we shall get before her if we 
“Indeed. Ithought he was completely aj go this way.” And she turned down a road 
ladies’ horse.” across the forest at full gallop, followed by 
“He was in my aunt’s young days,” she | the others at an equally rapid rate. 


replied ; “ my grandfatherjhad him trained pur- | The captain could see the pale face of, the 


| posely for her, but she died young and left | self-possessed girl as she rode fearlessly on, 


Sultan to Ernest, of whom she was very fond.” | and Brownie seemed to understand her mean- 

“ He is a well-trained horse,” said the cap- | ing. He did not attempt to pass her, but 
tain, “and evidently understands what to do| allowed her to take the lead. As they 
when he feels the habit. Shall we quicken | approached the high road to Woodford the 
our pace?” he added, as the two in front | sound of horse’s hoofs made Eva urge Brownie 
started forward again. to his utmost speed. 

“‘As you please,” replied Julia, in a tone| Too late, Sultan passed the end of the lane 
that made her companion look at herearnestly; | at a wild gallop, and riderless ! 
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A glance in the direction he had come 
showed them a number of persons standing 


of voices Dr. Forrester, while listening with 
great anxiety, gathered sufficient to feel sure 


together at a little distance near some cottages | that Julia had in some way injured her back 


and others running in all directions, some after 
Sultan with a vain hope of overtaking him. 

With wild haste Eva, still ahead of the 
riders, urged Brownie forward till she reached 
the group of persons at the cottages, and in a 
moment she pulled up and alighted. 

What a sight met her pitying eyes as the 
crowd drew back, scattered by her energy, 
and eager to explain to the gentlemen and 
ladies what they had seen. 

On the ground lay Julia, her head sup- 
ported by a woman, while another held a 
glass of water to her lips. 

The death-like face, the closed eyes, the 
pallid lips, so startled Ellen as the people 
separated to admit Eva, that she drew back 
shuddering and nearly fell from her horse, 
exclaiming with constrained breath, “ Ah, Cap- 
tain Neville, she is dead, she must be, look 
at her.” 

“T hope not,” he replied as he lifted her 
to the ground, on which she could scarcely 
support herself for trembling. 


“I don’t think the lady’s dead, miss,” said | 


aman who stood near, “she didn’t strike her| Neville will take care of you all; don’t go 


head no how, for I see how it happened.” 
At this moment Julia opened her eyes, and 
the piteous look in them Eva never forgot. 

“Has a doctor been sent for ?” she cried, 
and many voices repeated the words and 
received dubious replies of “ Yes,” “ No,” “I 
don’t know.” 

“T’ll fetch Charles,” she cried, turning to 
her horse, “he lives the nearest, and Brownie 
has the swiftest foot. Please help me up, 
Captain Neville.” 

But ere she could mount, a brougham was 
seen advancing with the horse at a gallop. 

“Oh, thank God, here he comes,” cried 
Eva, “and dear George on his pony, how 
good and thoughttul of him to go so quickly !” 

When Dr. Forrester, looking very pale, 
reached the group, who made way for him, 
the sight of Ellen kneeling by her sister 
moistening her lips with water and wiping the 
pallid brow touched him almost to tears. In 
her days of health, in her pride and beauty, 
Ellen would have shrunk from offering to 
— any open signs of sympathy or sisterly 
ove. 

“ How did this happen ?” asked the doctor, 
as Ellen sprung up and resigned her place to 
him by her sister’s side. 

“Thrown from her horse, sir, fell back- 
wards across this horse-gate.” ‘* Swerved, sir, 
and reared,” cried another. Amidst the tumult 








very seriously. 

In a few moments his fears were confirmed. 

“We must carry her to my carriage,” he 
said. “Some of you hold the horse, and send 
my coachman here ; he is used to this sort of 
work, and with your assistance, Captain 
Neville, I think we shall be able to perform 
our task gently.” 

But at the very first movement Julia moaned 
piteously, and opening her eyes saw Dr. 
Forrester. 

“What is it?”’ he asked, in gentle tones 
pity. 

“My back,” she replied, making an effort 
to rise, only, however, to fall back insensible. 

Taking advantage of this insensibility to 
pain, the doctor gave his orders hastily ; she 
was quickly and tenderly carried to his car- 
riage and placed upon the one seat, Dr. For- 
rester kneeling and supporting her head and 
shoulders. ‘‘ My dear: Eva,” he said, as the 
coachman prepared to drive off at a gentle 
pace, “you had better accompany Ellen and 
George to Colonel Kingsford’s. Captain 


of 


home till you have seen me, I do not wish 
Mary to be startled by your pale face. I 
trust the colonel has returned by this time ; 
at all events, it is best to prepare the ser- 
vants for what has happened, that Mrs. 
Kingsford may not be suddenly alarmed.” 

The riding party mounted their horses and 
rode rapidly to the Cedars. But the news 
had arrived before them. 


CHAPTER XXIV.—PRIDE AND ITS CONSE- 
QUENCES. 


THE accounts from India were at last im- 
pressing Colonel Kingsford with a sense of 
danger, and the visit to London which caused 
his absence for two days previously to the 
riding expedition had been to Grindley’s, and 
other public offices connected with the 
War Department in hopes of news. He 
reached Woodford about half an hour after 
the party had ridden from the gate, and was 
much surprised to find the house deserted 
with the exception of Mrs. Kingsford. Al- 
though always gentle to his invalid wife, 
the colonel was tired and a little annoyed 
at finding no one else at home after a jour- 
ney to London on which he had been 
detained so long without any successful result. 

“Have you heard any news of Emest?” 
asked the mother, anxiously. 
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“No, my dear, but you must not despond, 
‘No news,’ they say, ‘is good news,’ and they 
are very hopeful at the War Office. But how 
is it you are quite alone? where are the 
youngsters ?” 

“Oh, out riding somewhere. Captain 
Neville came in the afternoon of the day 
you left, and I believe this riding party was 
made up for him. Eva Forrester is among 
them, as usual.” 

‘Ts anything worrying you, my dear?” he 
asked tenderly; “ you speak of this riding 
party as if you were not quite at ease about it.” 

“Well,” she replied, “ I dare say I am very 
silly, but Mills sent in a story about Kathleen 
being lame, and so Julia insisted on riding 
Sultan, and Eva has your horse, Brownie.” | 

“Is it possible that Julia could so openly | 
dispute my strict orders and act in opposition | 
to them?” said the colonel, in his surprise | 
and anger forgetting his wife’s nerves. | 

“Oh, pray don’t scold her, George, it is | 
natural she should wish to have a nice horse | 
when riding with a stranger, and I believe Eva | 
wished Julia to have Sultan, and offered to/| 
stay at home rather than deprive her of the} 
opportunity, and I am so afraid there may be| 
an accident with Eva ; you know Brownie has | 
not been accustomed to carry a lady lately.” | 

“T am not concerned about Eva,” said the | 
colonel half to himself, “‘so don’t be uneasy, my | 
dear, I can ask Mills; did he go with them ?”’ | 

“No,” she replied, “with the escort of 
the captain and George, Julia did not think it | 
necessary ; besides, he had to stay at home and | 
see the veterinary surgeon about Kathleen’s | 
lameness.” | 

“I will wait and speak to Julia first,” said 
the colonel as he left his wife’s room, “ it is 
nearly luncheon-time.” | 

Colonel Kingsford seated himself in an 
easy chair near the dining-room window, | 
which opened on the lawn at the back of the 
house, and took up the Zimes with a faint 
hope that in some overlooked corner he| 
might find a word or two about India. Thus 
engaged he saw and heard nothing of the 
commotion occasioned in the servants’ offices 
by the arrival of Sultan. 

Over the stables lived the coachman and | 
his wife, who had just seated themselves at 
their dinner-table, when the woman, who 
faced the window, exclaimed, with almost a 
scream, “ Dunn, Dunn, there’s Sultan at the} 
gate without Miss Julia!” The man started 
up, and with an exclamation of terror | 
rushed out. 

There stood poor Sultan, his black glossy | 
coat covered with foam, his poor mouth) 





bleeding, and every limb trembling with ner- 
vous fear and excitement. 

Hastily opening the gate he led the terrified 
horse to his stable, and then with pale face 
and distended eyes startled the servants at 
dinner in the hall, with Mills the groom 
amongst them: ‘ Mills, Mills, there’s been 
an accident ; Sultan's come home in such a 
dreadful state without Miss Julia!” 

“Stop, Mills, don’t say a word in the house 
yet,” said the cook, rising in haste and dis- 
may, “or you'll kill the mistress, the colonel 
must be sent for first. You go to the poor 
horse, some of ’em will be here presently.” 
Mills and the coachman rushed out to the 
stables, while the rest of the servants, pale 
and scared, seemed unable to move. 

“Come, get up, some of you,” she said at 
last, “‘ you can’t do no good sitting there. Is 
the lunch ready, Jones?” 

“Not quite. Ah, and how amI to goin? 
for the colonel isin the dining-room reading 
the papers, and if he should question me 
what shall I say?” 

“T’'ll go myself if you won't,” replied the 
cook, who also filled the office of housekeeper 
on account of Mrs. Kingsford’s weak health, 
and was therefore of some authority in her 
own dominion. 

“You needn’t then,” said one, “for here 
comes the captain and the ladies without 
Miss Julia, and oh my, don’t they look pale !” 

Colonel Kingsford sat reading for some 
time till, glancing at the clock, he saw that it 
was on the point of striking two. “ Howvery 
late those youngsters are?” he said. “Tl 


| ring for lunch!” Ashe rose to do so the quick 


clatter of horses’ hoofs outside brought the 
particulars of the riding party to his memory. 

He turned towards the hall to receive 
them with rather a stern face, while Mills ran 
from the stable entrance to take the horses 
and hear what had happened, but they had all 
dismounted before he could reach them. 

“Stay, Ellen, dear, don’t go in toosuddenly,” 
cried Eva, as Ellen pushed opened the 
garden gate ; but it was useless to try to stop 
her, and Eva could only follow clase behind 
her as she entered the hall. 

“ Oh, papa, papa, poor Julia!” and she fell 
sobbing on her father’s shoulders: 

Placing his arm around her, the brave 
soldier, who had faced a thousand foes, 
trembled and turned pale as he asked with 
quivering lips and in a voice of suppressed 
agony, “Evelyn Forrester, is my child dead ?” 

“‘ No, oh no, colonel, my brother Charles is 
with her ; he is bringing her home in his car- 
riage.” 
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Ellen raised her face and exclaimed, “I| “Oh, well, that is a good symptom,” said 
hear mamma’s door opening ; ah, papa, who i is | Dr. Forrester, cheerfully, ‘and now you must 
to tell poor mamma ?” lie quite still for an hour, and afterward be un- 

“ Leave it to Charles,” said Eva, “he will dressed and get into bed ; I will then come and 
know best how to manage it.” see you, and make a more careful examina- 

“ Let us come into the dining-room,” said tion than I am able to do now. Morris will 
the colonel presently, as he shook hands with do all you require at present, but I will send 
Captain Neville and welcomed him, almost in| you a suitable nurse this afternoon.” 
silence. | There was the same dissatisfied, despairing 

“Rouse yourself, Ellen, my child; your look in the eyes as the doctor spoke, and at 
mother must not see us here looking so pale the same moment the door gently opened 
and agitated, we must compose ourselves for | and Ellen and her father appeared. 
her sake.” | “ May I not help to nurse my sister?” she 

But before they could reach the dining said ; and her voice faltered as she spoke. 
room carriage wheels were heard approach-| “No, no,” cried Julia, in fretful tones, “I 
ing, and Captain Neville left the hall quickly, want some one stronger than you.” 
but Ellen, still clinging to her father, seemed| “ My child,” said her father, “if you want 
unabled to move. In a few moments he to be lifted or helped in any way that requires 
placed her gently ina hall chair, and turned, strength, remember your father’s arm is 
to see his eldest daughter carried into his’ always ready.” 
house: bearing the appearance of a corpse.) ‘“ Thank you, papa;” and then with a sigh 

With her usual presence of mind Eva rang that was almost a sob she turned her face 
the dining-room bell, and two or three from them and exclaimed, “ Ah, why did I not 
women-servants appeared. “Where is Miss die at once, instead of living to be a burden 
Kingsford’s room? we will take her there at to any one?” 
once,” said the doctor; while Julia, whose) Dr. Forrester put his arm through the 
open eyes and drawn face showed the pain colonel’s and drew him away from the bed. 
she was enduring, looked at her father as he| Then pausing, he beckoned to Ellen and 
stood with silent grief gazing on the wreck of spoke to Morris. “I will send a soothing 
his eldest born, his handsome daughter. He draught as soon as I get home, but if you 
never forgot that look ; she uttered no word, can manage to undress her and get her into 
but it was as if she had said, “I have brought | bed before she takes it, pray do so.” 
this on myself, you are avenged for my dis-| ‘I think I can manage, sir,” replied Morris ; 
obedience to you, there is nothing for me to “ I’ve known Miss Julia from a child.” 
hope for now, the future is a blank; take me| “You will do your best,” replied the doctor, | 
to my room, and shut me out from the world.” but he doubted her power to succeed; and | 

The father’s gentle look of love and pity |then the gentlemen passed out of the room 
which answered that glance of despair even | with Ellen. 
seemed distasteful to her ; she closed her eyes! “ Where is my little Eva?’’ said the doctor 
and saw no more till they placed her gently | as they reached the hall. 
on her own bed. | Toanswer this question we must go back 

Dismissing everyone but the colonel and the | to the moment when Julia was being carried 
respectable middle-aged woman whom the| into her bedroom, followed by her father and 
doctor knew had lived with the family for | sister, Eva remaining outside from a con- 
years as housekeeper and cook, he first ad- | sciousness that too many in the room would 
ministered restoratives to his patient and then | | displease her brother. As she stood anxiously 








gently questioned her. | waiting till he came out, that she might ask | 
“Where do you feel the most pain?” he) ‘his opinion of Julia, she heard a sound, and 
asked. | ‘looking behind her saw Mrs. Kingsford stand- 


* Not anywhere in particular, unless I) ing in the doorway of the dressing- room with 
attempt to move,” she said, “only shaken | a pale, rigid face. 





and bruised all over.’ | “ Evelyn Forrester!” she said, in low 
“ No other symptoms ?” asked the doctor, | breathless tones, “there has been an acci- || 
anxiously, | dent ; [ saw them carrying my daughter Julia | 


“Well, yes, I seem as if the power to raise | to her room : is she dead?” 
myself was gone.” | The tone of voice scared Eva, but she said 
“Anynumbness in the lower limbs,orpain?” | quietly, “ Julia is not dead, Mrs. Kingsford, | 
** Pain, oh no, they seem to have lost sen-| but she has had a dreadful fall, and feels | 
sation altogether ; I have pain in my back.” | obliged to go to bed; you will see her by | 
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and by, and’ perhaps she will be better 
to-morrow,” then she added quickly, “ you’ve 
had no lunch, I fear; nor have I. Shall we 
go and get something to eat before we go 
and see Julia? It will do you good.” 

“TJ think it will,” said the poor lady; and 
Eva led her down-stairs unresisting, and at 
length induced her to take some lunch. 

On hearing her brother's voice talking to 
the colonel she quickly answered his ques- 
tion, “ Where is my little Eva?” by presenting 
herself before him. 

“* Be cautious what you say,” she whispered ; 
“Mrs. Kingsford is in the dining-room ; she 
knows of the accident, for she says she saw 
Julia carried up-stairs. I have persuaded her 
to take a little wine; and Captain Neville 
has been a great help in soothing her fears 
and inducing her to eat; he is in there now.” 

“‘ My brave little woman ! worthy of being 
a doctor’s sister,” said the colonel. ‘ God 
bless you, my child, for your thoughtful 
kindness to my poor wife at such a time of 
sorrow. ‘Won’t you come in and take 
something yourself?” he continued, as the 
doctor turned to go. 

‘No, thank you! I must go and see after 
my poor Mary. If she hears an incorrect 
account of the accident, she may be fancying 
all sorts of things.” 

“Well, then, I won’t detain you,” replied 
the colonel; “but you will be here again 
shortly, and if you think other advice ne- 
cessary, pray spare no expense for my poor 
daughter.” 

Dr. Forrester and Eva hastened to the 
brougham, which still waited. 

Mills met them at the gate and touched 
his hat. “Oh, doctor, I wanted to ask you, is 
there any danger to Miss Kingsford? or is 
she likely to recover ?” 

“T hope she will recover, Mills; as yet we 
cannot tell. But what has changed Sultan 
so? Miss Eva says he was always gentle 
and docile with her.” 

‘“‘I’m sure, sir,” said the man, with hesi- 
tation, “that Miss Julia must have irritated 
his mouth ; indeed, Captain Neville as good 
as told me so. Ah, sir, you should have 
seen the poor beast when he came home to 
the stable !—all covered with foam, and his 
poor mouth bleeding and he trembling all 
over like a human being.” 

“Dear old Sultan! Is he better now?” 
said Eva. 

“A little, miss; but he hasn’t touched a 
morsel to eat yet. I mean to give him a mash 
by and by ; that ’ll be soft for his mouth.” 

‘And that reminds me, Mills,—where’s 


our Jack?” said the doctor, as he prepared 
to follow Eva into the carriage. 

“‘ Master George rode him home, sir,’’ was 
the reply. “He said he was afraid Mrs. 
Forrester might hear of the accident to one 
of the ladies and think it was Miss Eva, so 
he’d go and tell her the truth himself.” 

“Oh dear!” thought the doctor as the 
carriage drove off, “the very thing I wished 
to avoid.” 

“ Drive quickly,” he said from the window 
to his coachman, for in addition to his 
anxiety about his wife, Eva seemed to need 
his attention. Now that the effort to nerve 
herself was unnecessary, she could only lean 
her head on her brother’s shoulder in utter 
exhaustion. She roused herself, however, 
before they reached home, to inquire his 
opinion about Julia. 

“What has happened to her?” she asked. 
“She is able to speak, and did not strike her 
head or break any of her limbs, and yet, 
Charles, you look so serious.” 

“My dear Eva,” he replied, “from what 
I could gather from the people who saw 
Julia thrown, she must have fallen across the 
gate upon her back, and by so doing injured 
|her spine. Ifso, she may recover to a cer- 
|tain extent, but she will never walk again, 
or recover the use of her lower limbs as long 
as she lives, and that is what I fear; but I 
have telegraphed for Sir Benjamin. If my 
fears are confirmed this afternoon, we can 
only use the means and trust to God for the 
result.” 
| Almost as Dr. Forrester spoke, the carriage 
stopped a few yards from the gate of Fairfield 
House. 

Looking out to discover the cause of this, 
Dr. Forrester saw his brother’s horse fastened 
at the gate, plainly proving that George was 
in the house ; and as he opened the door of 
the brougham he said to himself, “ I am too 
late then! however, poor boy, he did it with 
the best intentions, no doubt.” 

As Eva and her brother passed across the 
‘lawn George made his appearance—the 
| cheerful, boyish manner wholly subdued. 
| T] hope I’ve not done wrong, doctor,” he 
said “but I was so afraid some stupid person 
or other would tell Mrs. Forrester there had 
been an accident without saying who it was, 
}and she might think it was Eva; but she 
knows all about it, and though she did 
look pale at first, she is all right now. Oh 
dear, I’m awfully sorry Julia ever rode Sultan. 
You don’t-think she’ll die, doctor, do 
you?” and in the large dark eyes Eva could 
see tears gathering. A tendency to follow 
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his example brought a lump in her throat, 
and she turned from him and ran to the house. 

“T hope not, my boy; but come in and 
have some lunch.” 

** No, thank you ;” and with an effort to 
subdue the tears, he added, “I’ve had some 
wine ; I'll walk home, and I am so glad 
your coachman is here at last, doctor, to take 
care of poor old Jack. I’m sure he’s as 
frightened as any of us.” And without 
another word he turned and ran out at the 
gate. 

Relieved by Dr. Forrester’s words and 
manner from the fear that he might think he 
had done wrong in telling Mrs. Forrester, and 
now all necessity for controlling himself was 
over, George gave way. Halfway up the lane, 
out of sight of the houses, he stopped and 
sobbed as if his heart would break. This 
outburst relieved him; and then with slow 
and heavy steps he sauntered towards his 
home, now so full of sorrow and distress. 


CHAPTER XXV.—GEORGE 
CHARACTER, 


IN A NEW 


THE clock in the morning-room struck two 
on this sadly‘ eventful morning, and Mary 
Forrester began to wonder what could have 
detained Eva, Charles also had promised to 
be at home to lunch, but he was so uncertain 
that his absence did not surprise her. 

“I won’t wait any longer,” she said, as 
James answered the bell. ‘ Miss Eva will no 
doubt remain at Colonel Kingsford’s.” 

The morning-room window, as we know, 
overlooked the front garden gate. In passing 
to the dining-room at the back, Mary For- 
rester saw a man rush in and cross the lawn 
hastily to the surgery. 

“Ts Mr. Leyton there, James?” she asked 
with some anxiety, for which she could not 
account. 

“Yes, ma’am, I told him a few minutes 
ago that lunch was ready, but he said he was 
only waiting for Dr. Forrester to return that 
he might go home to dinner.” 

‘Go and see what is the matter, James.” 

“T must not make myself anxious,” she 
reflected, as she seated herself and com- 
menced her lunch. She was thankful before 
another ten minutes had passed that she had 
been able to take something from the table 
as well as a glass of wine. James did not 
return, and feeling restless, Mary Forrester 
walked into the hall. At this moment, 
through the upper glass of the front door she 
saw George Kingsford ride up. quickly on 
Frank’s horse, dismount, and tie him to the 
gate. A sudden dread of evil tidings made 





her unable tomove. She saw the boy’s white 
face as he came up the garden, and then 
became censcious that Hannah, the house- 
maid, stood before her opening the door and 
motioning the boy back. 

“Dear mistress, don’t stay here ; pray go 
in ; you must not hear what——” 

“Nonsense, Hannah!” and George 
pushed her on one side; “it’s not Eva, dear 
Mrs. Forrester ; she’s quite well ; pray don’t 
be frightened !” he added, hastily, seeing her 
turn pale as death, “there’s not much hap- 
pened ; only Julia has fallen from her horse.” 

“Are you sure, Master George?” said 
Hannah, as she led her mistress to the 
dining-room and placed her on the sofa. 

“Sure! why, of course I am. Wasn't I 
there when it happened?” 

“Oh! bother that crazy man that came 
here just now and frightened us all in the 
kitchen,” cried Hannah, ‘about Miss Eva. 
James and Mr. Leyton have both run off with 
him as if they was mad.” 

Mary by this time had recovered her pre- 
sence of mind. 

“Ts your sister much hurt, George?” she 
asked. 

*‘T don’t think she is, Mrs. Forrester,” 
he replied, for she knew us, and she could 
speak, and Dr. Forrester came by at the time 
and took her home in his brougham, and I 
came on here with Jack to tell you.” _ 

“Thank you, George ; it was very kind to 
think of me. I’m all right now, Hannah,” 
she continued—for the faithful old servant 
had her arm still round her mistress. ‘“‘ Pour 
out a glass of wine for Master Kingsford. 
I must have you drink it, my boy,” she said. 

“Lor yes, ma’am, of course he must! You 
do look pale, Master George,” said Hannah, 
as she obeyed her mistress’s orders. 

“T’ve made you look pale too, Mrs. 
Forrester,” said the boy. “Oh, I’m awfully 
sorry!” : 

The sound of carriage wheels stopped him. 
He set down the glass, exclaiming, ‘ Oh, 
here comes Dr. Forrester! I’m so glad, and 
I hope he won’t be angry with me for 
coming.” ; 

“It’s best you did, Master George,” said 
Hannah, “ for I’m sure that wild man made 
us think Miss Eva was killed, and I don’t 
know what else.” 

“Good-bye, Mrs. Forrester,” said the boy, 
as he shook hands schoolboy fashion—that 
is, with natural good breeding, yet half 
ashamed of anything so formal; and out he 
ran, meeting Dr. Forrester and Eva as we 
have described. 
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Mary did not move from the sofa. Pre- 
sently a voice that cheered her heart was 
heard exclaiming, “ Hannah, where is Mrs. 
Forrester? Has she heard all the sad 
news ?” 

“ Yes, miss, and worse than the truth 
before dear Master George came—mistress 
is in the dining-room.” 

“Dear Mary”—and the exhausted girl 
threw herself on her knees by her sister, and 
twined her arms round her as she spoke,— 
“you have heard the sad news, and how pale 
you look!” 

“Thank God, you are safe, darling. 
Never mind me,” was the unselfish reply. 

“But we must mind you, dearest,” said 
her husband’s voice. ‘* Has that boy startled 
you very much ?” 

“ No, indeed ! I am thankful he came, for 
it appears a man came here in frantic 
haste for you, and from what he said Mr. 
Leyton and James both supposed that the 
accident had happened to our little Eva, and 
George of course relieved me from that dread. 
It is bad enough for others, however, if not 
for us.” 

** Oh, I hope it is not so very bad after ail 
I have telegraphed for Sir Benjamin Brodie, 
and I trust on examination matters will wear 
a more hopeful aspect. Where is Mr. 
Leyton ?” 

“Gone home to dinner, sir,” said Hannah. 
“James went with him when the man came 
and said something had happened to Miss 
Eva, and he’s just come back.” 

‘Send him to me in the surgery,” said the 
doctor, turning to the door. 

“You will not go out again without taking 
something ?”’ said Mary. 

“No, no, love, don’t fear. I will be back 
in a moment or so. I intend to prescribe 
for both you and Eva before I go out.” 


He spoke cheerfully ; and Mary, who| 


noticed the pale, excited face of her sister, 
sent her up-stairs to remove her habit and 
hat; and before Charles returned she was 
seated at the table in her home dress, fol- 
lowing her sister’s earnest advice that she 
should take some lunch. Her face had lost 


something of the pallid, exhausted look ; and | 


her brother, as he seated himself, exclaimed, 
‘Your prescription is the best, I see, dearest, 
so I'll put mine on one side—‘to be 
taken at bedtime.’ You won't forget, Eva,” 
he added ; and then he produced a medicine 
glass, and placing it on the table before Mary 
he said, “Your dose must come off now, 
darling, so drink that.” 

“Ts it necessary, Charles?” she said; “I 


feel quite recovered from the shock, I assure 
you.” 

“Patients are expected to obey the doc- 
tor’s orders,” he replied, “ even if wives refuse 
to obey their husbands.” 

“TI will not transgress either injunction,” 
she said, as she drank the potion, and at 
another order from her husband, put up her 
feet and lay back on the sofa. 

Meanwhile Dr. Forrester was hastily 
snatching a mouthful of lunch, and he had 
scarcely time to see his wife and sister quietly 
resting in the drawing-room before Sir Ben- 
jamin’s carriage drove to the gate. 

* Do not allow the ladies to be disturbed, 
James,” said the doctor ; “ and tell Hannah 
| to attend to them if they ring.” 
| James promised careful obedience; and 
jthen Dr. Forrester joined Sir Benjamin in 

his carriage, to whom on the way he explained 
the nature of the accident, and how it had oc- 
|curred, as far as could be ascertained, for 
| Julia was not in a condition to be questioned 
| yet. 

} When the two gentlemen arrived at the 
| Cedars,‘ the colonel met them in the hall. 
| In silence he shook hands with Sir Benjamin, 
|and then they entered the drawing-room to 
| wait a few moments till Morris came down 
'to say Miss Kingsford was ready to receive 


| them. 
The colonel led the way up-stairs. 

“ My wife is in the room, Forrester! She 
| would persist in being with her daughter, 
/and she appears quite a changed being.” 
| Do not thwart her wish,” he replied ; 
| ‘‘ she will forget her own ailments in attending 
| to her daughter.” 
| As they entered the room Mrs. Kingsford 

rose. Instead of a fretful invalid, all the 
|loving mother appeared in her face; she 
| seemed reanimated with new life. 

Ellen stood near, all her vivacity gone in 
‘anxiety about her sister. But Julia lay still 
/upon the bed; only the riding-habit had 
| been removed, nothing else. 

“We could not undress her, Dr. For- 
| rester,” said Ellen, piteously ; “she screamed 
at every touch.” 

“You require help, Miss Ellen,” he re- 
| plied. ‘ Mrs. Case, the nurse, will be here in 
a few moments ; and with the aid of Morris, 
‘the clothes must be cut or torn off. We 
| must have our patient in bed, or nothing can 
| be done.” 

Dr. Forrester spoke firmly, for he judged 
rightly in supposing that impatience and 
wilfulness had influenced Julia. 

Presently Morris entered with the nurse, 
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and leaving the women to their task, the 
colonel led the medical men again to the 
drawing-room, to wait till their patient could 
see them. 

Julia submitted with ill-concealed impa- 
tience, but her screams unrepressed made 
the poor mother shiver and cover her face. 

“ Dear mamma,” said Ellen, “ don’t stay— 
pray don’t !—it will be over presently, and 
then you shall come back ;” and at length 
by gentle persuasions she induced her to 
leave the room. At last the poor sufferer 
was placed in bed, and owned that she felt 
relieved by the change ; and Morris was sent 
down to say her young lady was ready. 

“ Keep Mrs. Kingsford with you, colonel,” 
said Dr. Forrester as he rose to follow Sir 
Benjamin. “ You are all better out of the 
room,” he added, looking at Ellen. 

And then in dread suspense the family 


the young lady may never quite recover the 
use of them.” 

“* Is such’a result inevitable in these cases ?” 
asked the colonel. 

“‘ Well, no, not always ; these spinal injuries 
are sometimes cured, and the pain your | 
daughter suffers when moved is a favourable 
symptom ; however, we will use all the means | 
in our power, and my friend Dr. Forrester — 
will carry out my plans, in which he entirely 
concurs. After all, colonel, we can only ex- | 
ercise our utmost skill, and leave the result to | 
the Great Physician.” 

“Does Julia know what you fear, Dr. 
Forrester ?” asked Mr. Kingsford. 

“T think not, we have not hinted even the | 
probability of such a trial for her.” 

“ There is a great irritability of the nervous 


|system,” interrupted Sir Benjamin, “ which 


must be reduced before we can venture to 




















awaited the surgeon’s decisions. tell Miss Kingsford all the truth. I will be 

“I fear I am intruding at such a sad|here again the day after to-morrow, and in 
time,” said Captain Neville, “but I could|the meantime she must be kept perfectly 
not leave till I had heard the opinion of Sir | quiet ; irritation or excitement just now might 
Benjamin Brodie.” | produce fever, and carry her off in a week.” 

“No, no, Captain Neville; it is very kind| While Sir Benjamin, at the earnest request 
of you to take such an interest in us. I am/of the colonel, took a biscuit and a glass of 
only sorry your visit has ended so un-|wine, Dr. Forrester went up-stairs to leave 
pleasantly. Must you really leave this after- orders with the nurse, Julia lay in a kind of 
noon? I know it is a sad house to ask a’ doze produced by medicine and exhaustion. | 
visitor to ; yet, if you would remain——” _| Ellen with sad eyes stood by the bed. After | 

“The sadness would not drive me away, leaving strict orders with the nurse the doctor 
colonel, if my deep sympathy would do you | beckoned Ellen from the room. 
any good ; but I must be at Dover to-morrow) “My dear,” he said gently, “do not stay 
to meet my mother and sister, and I could with your sister unless she asks for you, or I 
not remain to add to your trouble at such a shall have to prescribe for you by and by. 
moment as this.” |All your sister wants at present is perfect 

Nearly an hour passed, for the two sur- quiet ; your charge now is your mother : keep 
geons consulted on the matter in the dining- | her from the room, and soothe and calm her 
room before appearing in the presence of the as much as possible. You are a good daughter 
anxious relatives of their patient. |and sister, Ellen, you may have your reward in 

As they entered the room there was a the future in a way you little expect.” 
something on each face which made the; The kind words broke up the fountains in 
colonel at once feel that the case was/Ellen’s heart, and for a few moments she | 
hopeless. It was Mrs. Kingsford who spoke | rested her head on the bannisters and sobbed 
first. | bitterly. 

“ Sir Benjamin,” he said, “will my childdie| Dr. Forrester let her weep on, he knew it 
from this accident ? ”— | would relieve her, and he knew also that the 

“No, Mrs. Kingsford, I have every reason | brave-spirited girl was not one to give way 
to believe that with care and attention Miss for long. Presently she looked up and hastily 
Kingsford will recover her health and per- | wiping her tear-stained face she exclaimed,— | 
haps live for years, but ”—— and he paused.| “Oh, Dr. Forrester, I’m quite ashamed of | 

“ Speak out, Sir Benjamin, let us know the | myself ; I’ll just go and bathe my eyes, and 
worst,” cried the colonel in a constrained |then I’ll go to mamma and papa, and try to 
voice. cheer them all as you say I ought.” 

“Well,” he replied, “there are symptoms; “I wonder where Frank’s eyes are?” said 
which make us fear the ultimate result. The | the doctor to himself ashe descended thestairs, 
spine has been severely injured.and the lower | “there’s more worth in Ellen Kingsford’s 
limbs are (at present), entirely paralyzed and | character than in twenty such as Julia’s !” and 
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he sighed as he joined Sir Benjamin and | deed ! master said she was not to be disturbed, 

thought of her sad future. and here I’m to send Jim in with the tea, and 
In the carriage the two gentlemen talked | my mistress is as fit to take care of herself as 

the matter over with saddened voices. In all | a baby.” 

human probability Julia Kingsford’s was a} Mrs. Forrester returned to the drawing- 

blighted life. room, in which a fire had been lighted, for the 
Very quickly passed the two hours with | evenings were cold, just as Eva had stirred it 

Eva and Marty, the latter lay calmly sleeping | into a blaze which danced and flickered as if 








| when her husband returned, and Eva sat|in rivalry of the ruddy sunset which shone 


near in a reclining chair trying to read, but | into the room. 
unable to drive from her memory the painful! James was about to carry in the tea-tray 
events of the morning. Dr. Forrester quickly | when a ring at the door startled the ladies, 
beckoned her from the room. and caused the man to replace the tray on his 
“Don’t disturb Mary, my dear Eva,” he| pantry table while he answered the summons. 
said, “ this sleep will do her good; but how; ‘Who can be calling now?” said Eva, 
are you, little sister? this pale face does not | “Oh, I hope,”—and she checked herself, 
quite please me ; I think you must take your | | remembering her brother's injunctions, for she 
draught before bedtime notwithstanding.” | was going to say, “I hope Julia is not 
“ Oh no, Charles, I am all right now; I | worse.” 
don’t want to go to sleep till I go to bed, and | James opened the door to a tall stranger, 
I will take it then. Are you going out | who inquired if Mr. Forrester were at home. 
again?” she added quickly. | My mistress is not very well, sir,” said 
“Yes, Eva, I must, so many of my patients | James, recalling his master’s orders, “but I will 
have been neglected to-day ; but I believe | take in your name sir, if you wish it.” 
dinner is ordered at seven; I shall be home|} “I am sorry to call at such unseasonable 
by that time, I hope you will be recovered | hours,” he said, “ but take in my card, will you, 
after a good night’s rest, for I don’t like this | and tell Mrs. Forrester I will not detain her 
pale cheek,” and he pinched it gently as he| five minutes.” 
turned from her to the drawing-room. | The drawing-room door being quite at the 
As the clock struck five, Mary woke, and | back and out of hearing, the ladies waited in 
looked round with surprise at finding herself | suspense till James entered with the card. 
sleeping at daylight. Active in general and full| “Captain Neville!” said Mary as she read 
of health and spirits, her surprise and dismay | it; “ask him in at once, James; pray don’t 
at her own idleness, as she afterwards called | keep him in the hall.” 
it, made Eva laugh outright. Servants quickly perceive what visitors 
This little break in the sadness did them | their employers “delight to honour.” James 
both good, and Mary, sat up, seeming quite| hastily withdrew, and presently ushered the 





refreshed. | tall young officer into the drawing-room. 
“ Has Charles returned?” she asked pre-| There was a little constraint and want of 
sently. \ease in Captain Neville as he shook hands 


“ Yes, about half an hour ago he came in| with the ladies, which Mary attributed to a 
here, but he said I was not to disturb you ; | painful consciousness of the events of the 
he had several visits to make, but he hopes to | morning ; and she said gently,— 
be. home to dinner at seven.’ | I hope Miss Kingsford is not worse, 

“ Then I think we may as well have some! Captain Neville? ” 
tea, Eva dear, if you will ring the bell it will! “No, I think she is better,” he replied, I 
do my head good, those composing draughts | waited to hear the opinion of Sir Benjamin 
always produce headache. I shall go and_ Brodie, or I should have left after lunch. I 
wash my hands,” she added, rising, “ it will| | have to meet my mother and sister at Dover 
refresh me.” to-morrow ontheirreturn from the Continent. I 

Hannah answered the bell. | have two reasons for calling upon you, Mrs. 

“Where's my mistress?” she asked, with a| Forrester, at this date hour, which I trust will 
face full of concern. | | plead my excuse.’ 

“Only gone to wash her hands, “We shall always be happy to see you, 
She has been sleeping for nearly two hours, > said Mary, commiserating 
and looks so much better. Tell James we want} the young man’s evident embarrassment. 
some tea, please.” “The fact is,” he continued, “ Miss For- 

Hannah shut the door and passed into the} rester was the leader in all our efforts to save 
Miss Kingsford, or to obtain assistance for her, 
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but in the trouble and sorrow at the Cedars, I 
allowed her to leave without asking her if 
she felt any ill effects from the alarm which 
the accident must have caused her, or even to 
say farewell.” 

« Eva’s nerves have been a little shaken, no 
doubt,” said Mary, seeing that her little sister 
remained silent, “ but I hope after a night’s 
rest that will pass. It is for Colonel Kings- 
ford’s family that the greatest sympathy is 
demanded.” 

“It is so indeed,” he replied. “ Miss 
Kingsford will have the best advice and 
medical care, so we must hope for the best, 
and pray for a blessing on the means used for 
her recovery. But I had another object in 
calling upon you Mrs. Forrester: I shall bein 
town to-morrow till twelve o'clock, and if you 
will give me Mr. Frank Forrester’s address in 
the T emple, I can call and tell him of the 
accident.” 

“T will give it you with pleasure,” 


chair, and merely replied, “I remember now 
that you did so, Captain Neville, but I had 
forgotten the circumstance till you mentioned 
it. ” 

“ And no wonder,” he said, eagerly turning 
to address his conversation to her more 
pointedly. 

But Eva had thrown on a cloak of reserve, 
and although gentle and polite in her replies, 
her manner was an effectual barrier to any 
advance of intimacy. 

“* T will never give another man sufficient 
encouragement to make him suppose he 
has a right to talk such nonsense or to behave 
as Ernest Kingsford did,” was her secret 
resolve. 

Captain Neville felt the effect of these 
unspoken words ; he had never before had 
such an opportunity for making acquaintance 
with Evelyn Forrester, and now he dared not 
take advantage of it. After a few attempts 


replied | which failed to draw the little lady out he 


Mary, who from their first meeting had been | rose to go. 


taken with the young officer, and knew that 
Frank would like to make his acquaintance. 
It is very kind of you ; 


sently, Captain Neville,” 
it will save us the|annoyed at Eva’s unusual reserve, but he 


“We are going to have a cup of tea pre- 
said Mary, half 


trouble of writing, and it would certainly be a | made some excuse about wishing to catch a 


shock to him if he read an account of the ac-} certain train. 


He attributed Eva’s manner 


cident to Miss Kingsford first in the news-|t >the effects of the shock she had experienced 


aper.” 


in the morning, and could only congratulate 


P me 
“T shall be delighted to be of use to you, | hims:If cn perceiving that Mrs. Forrester at 
Mrs. Forrester, in any way,” said the young | least had received him cordially. 


man, “and I hope you will allow me to intro- 


duce my mother and sister to you, they will|the friendship of Evelyn Forrester was the | 
my late father’s place |silent one which contains so much meaning, 


be almost neighbours : 


One only symptom that he wished to obtain 


at Waltham Abbey is well known ; I pointed |and on this he ventured. 


it out to you this morning, Miss Forrester, 


when we rode that way,” he added, turning to | was held firmly in the soldier’s grasp, and for || 


The little hand when he wished her good-bye 


Eva. some minutes after he was gone Eva’s fingers 
Mary Forrester listened to all this with new | tingled with the pressure. 


thoughts rising in her heart. There was an 


Mary saw the flush on Eva’s cheek, and the 


evident wish on the part of the young officer | firm compression of the mouth which had first 
for his family and themselves to become | shown itself at Ernest Kingsford’s departure, 
better acquainted with each other. Shejand she wondered as the reader may perhaps 
glanced at Eva at this reference to the morn- wonder, “ If Arthur Neville is learning to love 





ing, but she was leaning back listlessly in her 





Evelyn Forrester, how will she treat him ?” 
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PART SIXTH.—CAERPHILLY CASTLE, 
serve, | 
eplies, THERE is perhaps no ruin of a feudal fortress | castle lies before you. On the right, beneath 
to any || “}| in Britain more grand and magnificent, as | the rampart, was a range of buildings which 
aT there are none of greater extent, than Caer- | once formed the barracks of the garrison. 
heient || philly Castle. The stately structure at} Passing on we come to the interior buildings, 
se he || 4} Carnarvon is more elegant and elaborate in | such as the keep, hall, and chapel, which in 
ehave || 4! its architectural details; Raglan and Kenil-| these feudal structures are regarded as the 
secret }| worth are more picturesque in their wild | castle proper. The whole of this portion is | 

beauty and pretensions to palatial sumptuous- | surrounded by a wall of considerable height | 
these || ness ; while Conway excels in grandeur of | and thickness, with buttresses and square | 
re had || site; but none of these, perhaps, so well| towers. Making our way over the ruined 
atance fulfil the requirements of a baronial strong- | drawbridge, before us is the first court, con- 
sd not || ‘4| holdin those “bad old times” when the strong | taining to all appearance the keep. At one 
empts || | right arm of the mail-clad robbers who| extremity is a large gateway, with three 
mut he || | followed the Conqueror bore down all op- | grooves for portcullises, leading into the priti- 

|| 4) position, no matter whether justice or right | cipal court of the castle, which has an area 
"a pre- || 4) barred the way. of seventy yards by forty. 
, half For the deau tdéal of a feudal fortress I On the south side is a truly noble apart- || 
ut he || | would point to Caerphilly Castle, the massive | ment, generally regarded as the baronial || 
itch a | and rugged grandeur of whose ruins vividly | hall: it is seventy feet by thirty, and seven- || 
lanner || | recalls to mind the castles described in the | teen feet in height, and retains vestiges of 
enced || pages of Scott and other romances. great architectural beauty. The four large | 
itulate || | At the village of Caerphilly, which is seven | windows which lighted this chamber were 
ter at || miles north of Cardiff, is a station on the | carried to the ceiling, and the appearance, 

a Rhymney Railway, which connects that town | about halfway up these windows, of mortise 
obtain || 4| with the vast iron-works that have trans- | holes in the walls for the ends of beams led 
as the || 4| formed the land of Ivor Bach and Owen| Camden to conjecture that they lighted a 
aning, || Glendower into a scene—we will not say of | second apartment, the floor of which was 

smiling peace and plenteousness, for the | supported here. Another antiquarian is of || 
od-bye || dense smoke and all permeating coaldust | opinion that from these mortises a support 
nd for | belie the simile, but into a hive of industry | was derived for a lofty arched roof or gallery. || 
ingers | and contentment. | Camden speaks of an external staircase || 
The village, which contains some 800 in-| entrance to this hall, “the roof whereof is | 
ndthe || 4/ habitants, is surrounded by bleak and barren | vaulted and supported by twenty arches;” || 
d first || | hills, the castle occupying a commanding | but this is now rendered nearly impassable. 
uture, || J) position in the centre of a small plain. The| The chaste ornamentation of the windows || 
erhaps || 4| visitor will be struck by the vastness of the|is not the only notable feature of this | 
o love ruins, and the immense extent of ground | princely chamber; round the room are 
m?” they cover, resembling rather a town than a_/| elegant triplet pillars with arches, and at one 
castle,—for, with its outworks and thirteen | end, forming a good specimen of the vast 
drawbridges, the castle is said to have been | fireplaces of these old castles, is one nine 
no less than two miles in circumference, with | feet wide, and high in proportion. 
an area of thirty acres. The finest view of the| Eastward of the hall is a leaning tower, 
ruin is from the west end, where the noble scarcely less remarkable than the famous 
circular tewer covered with ivy, forming the | tower at Pisa. This latter, which is con- 
entrance on that side, with the remains of its structed of marble, and contains eight stories, | 
drawbridge and protecting outwork, presents |is 180 feet high, and is fourteen feet out of | 
a good specimen of the generally massive | the perpendicular; while the leaning tower of | 
|| | character of the fortifications. | Caerphilly has a height of between seventy | 
|| & Passing between the barbacan, altered so | and eighty feet, and inclines nearly eleven | 
{| as to be habitable, and proceeding between | feet from the perpendicular. This massive | \ 
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two dilapidated towers, the great area of the | fragment—for it shares the ruined condition 
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of the remainder of the castle—is only kept 
from disruption by the tenacious nature of 
the cement, which tor centuries has with- 
stood the disintegrating effects of time and 
climate. Mr. Manby thus writes of this 
singular structure, and the effect produced by 
a survey of its abnormal condition :—“ Of 
the whole ruins, extensive and cumbrous as 
they are, there is no part so truly remarkable 
as the leaning tower. When we contemplate 
its wonderful situation, or by what means it 
became so, it makes the mind lose itself in 
discussing and fluctuate in conjecture, as the 
top inclines eleven feet and a half over the 
base ; the apparent weakness of its support, 
and that so mutilated, with the attitude it 
assumes, threatening immediate destruction 
to whomever should approach it, render it an 
object of inconceivable interest, and is 
allowed to be nearly if not equally as great 
a curiosity as the celebrated leaning tower of 
Pisa, in Italy. This extraordinary object is 
divided into two separate parts from the top 
nearly to the middle, in such a manner that 
each side hangs over, and the fissure is so 
wide that I walked easily through it. Having 
been informed that the best mode of observ- 
ing the effect of this astonishing pile was to 





lie flat on the back close to its base, I was 
induced to try, and it surpassed my expecta- | 
tions in grandeur and delight, until terror | 
interrupted and prompted me to rise in much | 
less time than was taken to place myself i in| 
that position, nor did I recover the sensation 
until I was well out of its reach.” 
The cause of the singular appearance pre- | 
sented by this leaning tower is due, accord- | 
ing to Mr. Malkin, to an occurrence during | 
the memorable siege of Caerphilly in the | 
time of Edward II. Near a breach made| 
by the besiegers close to the tower, was a| 
furnace for melting lead, for the purpose of | 
pouring the burning liquid on the heads of} 
the storming party, “who,” says Malkin, 
“whether purposely or accidentally is not 
known, allowed the fused metal to escape, 
and poured water from the moat on it; the 
result was a tremendous explosion, which 
forced the tower into its present position.” 
Mr. Harding, the author of the article on 
“The Castles of Glamorgan” which appears 
in the “ Cwmrodorion Transactions,” justly 
remarks that the accuracy of this story “is 
strongly corroborated by marks which re- 
semble those of metal dashed against the wall 
with considerable violence when in a state of 
fusion, which are still to be seen.” Mr. George 
J. Clarke, the able writer of an essay on 
Caerphilly, differs from this opinion, and 











ascribes the inclination of the tower to the 
explosion of a mine at its foot during the 
civil war, when, as it has been supposed, the 
castle was dismantled. Leland does not 
mention a leaning tower here. 

Near this part of the ruin is a place called 
the Mint, with the remains of two furnaces 
for melting metals. From this chamber a 
spiral staircase conducts to a corridor, still 
in very good preservation, which, lighted by 
small windows, and passing round the princi- 
pal court, afforded a means of communica- 
tion with the different apartments. From 
this point a fine view can be had of the west 
entrance to the castle, already alluded to as 
forming so striking a feature of the ruins. 

Early in the twelfth century, the lordship 
of Caerphilly belonged to the famous Welsh 
hero Ivor (whose name is still commemorated 
in such places as Blaen Ivor), the first inci- 
dent recorded of whom is in connection with 
Robert Curthose, called in history, Duke 
Robert of Normandy. When this unfortu- 
nate prince was immured, as a State prisoner, 
for twenty-six years in Cardiff Castle by his 
unnatural brother Henry I, it is said that 
Ivor Bach, or “little” Ivor, so called from 
his diminutive stature, “ insisted on a liberty 
of twelve miles round the town of Cardiff 





for Robert Curthose, on which he was 
‘released from his close confinement and 
| suffered to go at large within the limits here 
given.” Supposing this to be true, it must 
have taken place before the year 1133, when 
Duke Robert died; therefore Ivor must have 
commenced his military career some years 
earlier. His residence was at Castle Coch, 
about three miles distant from Caerphilly, 
and his chief and most brilliant exploit was 
the storming of Cardiff Castle. Mr. Llewellyn 
| Pritchard, in his “ Welsh Minstrelsy,” states 
that the object of this bold enterprise was to 
rescue from the power of the Normans a 
lady to whom he was tenderly attached, and 
that upon his entreaties being refused he 
stormed the castle and took it by force. Ivor 
and his brother Griffith took an active part 
in the defeat of the Normans at Gelly Car- 
nawc, in 1095. This defeat from undis- 
ciplined mountaineers was very mortifying 
to the invaders, and forthwith a large arma- 
ment was set on foot to avenge it. This 
famous expedition forms the subject of Scott’s 
celebrated bailad of— 


“THE NORMAN HORSESHOE. 


“‘ Red glows the forge in Striguil’s bounds, 
And hammers din, and anvil sounds ; 
And armourers with iron toil, 

Barb many a steed for battle’s broil. 
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“ Foul falls the hand which bends the steel 
Around the courser’s thundering heel, 
That e’en shall dint a sable wound 
On fair Glamorgan’s velvet ground. 


“From Chepstow’s towers, ere dawr of morn, 
Was heard afar the bugle horn, 
And forth in banded pomp and pride 
Stout Clare and fiery Neville ride. 
They swore their banners broad should gleam 
In crimson light on Rhymney’s stream, 
And vowed Caerphilly’s sod should feel 
The Norman charger’s spurring heel. 

* And sooth they swore, —the sun arose, 
And Rhy mney’s wave with crimson glows ; 
For Clare’s red banner, floating wide, 
Rolled down the stream to Severn’s tide. 
And sooth they vowed,—the trampled green 


Showed where hot Neville’s charge had been ; 
Sb > 


In every sable hoof-tramp stood 
A Norman horseman's curdling blood. 


‘*Old Chepstow’s brides may curse the toil, 
That armed stout Clare for Cambrian broil ; 
Their orphans long the art may rue 
For Neville’s war-horse forged the shoe. 
No more the tramp of arméd steed 
Shall dint Glamorgan’s velvet mead, 

Nor trace be there in early spring, 


her and Mortimer, and landed at Orwell, in 
Suffolk, September 25th, 1326; and reports 
were circulated that the queen had arrived with 
great reinforcements to reinstate herself in 
the affections of her husband, and expel the 
Despensers who had alienated his mind. A 
fleet had been despatched to intercept her, 
but purposely avoided falling in with her 
slender convoy ; and the king’s troops sent 
to oppose the landing of the revolutionists, 
under the command of Robert de Watte- 
ville, deserted their royal master, and joined 
the ranks of the defenders of the queen, so 
that not a blow was struck for the infatuated 
monarch from one end of the kingdom to 
the other. The king, so soon as he heard of 
the arrival of the queen, sounded the feel- 
ings of the citizens of London, who coolly 
replied, “The privileges of the city would 
not permit them to follow the king into the 
field, but they would shut their gates against 
foreigners, and would on all occasions pay 
| due respect to their sovereign, his queen, 

















Save of the fairies’ emerald ring.’ land his son.” Edward, finding general defec- 


We read from the local authorities that | tion prevailed, quitted London with the two 
the Normans penetrated into Brecknock-| Despensers and a scanty train, On the roth 
shire, where the Welsh, being joined by the | of October the king, pursued by his queen 
inhabitants, encountered them, and defeating | with a number of followers, fled to Gloucester, 
them with heavy loss, drove them back in | from whence he despatched the elder De- 
precipitate flight. The Hon. Daines Bar-|spenser, then go years old, to defend the 
rington attributes the Caerphilly Castle we | castle of Bristol. From Gloucester, the king, 
now see in ruins to Edward I. Sir Henry /accompanied by the young Despenser, pro- 
Hoare, in his splendid edition of “Giraldus ceeded to Tintern, where he rested on the 
Cambrensis,” vol. ii., p. 371, is of opinion that | 14th and 15th, and then remained at Chep- 
it was built by the Clare family, and was | stow until October 21st, when it is supposed 
afterwards enlarged and beautified by the|the beleaguered monarch took ship for the 
Despensers. ‘The first mention of the earlier | island of Lundy, but through tempestuous 
castle in the Welsh Chronicle is in the year| weather was forced to put back to the 
1215 ; but two years later it was levelled to| Glamorganshire coast—a most unpropitious 
the ground. The balance of authority! spot for a refuge, from the feeling of hatred 
seems to point to the opinion that Gilbert | which prevailed against the Despensers and 
de Clare, the last but one of that name, was/the king. He was at Cardiff about the 28th 
the founder, circa 1270. The next lord of|of the month, and moved on to Caerphilly 
Glamorgan in succession fell at Bannock-|asa place of greater security. He issued 
burn, and having no male issue, his immense | writs at Caerphilly, bearing date the 29th 
estates were divided between his three sisters, | and 3oth of October, to Rees ap Griffith 
Caerphilly falling to the portion of Eleanor, 'and others, giving them power to raise troops. 
who married Hugh le Despenser the | From that date to the 4th November he was 
younger, the well-known favourite of Edward|at Caerphilly, or in the neighbourhood. 
II, About the year 1320, it was recorded| Roger Mortimer, who claimed Caerphilly 
that the younger Despenser had been for Castle and the lordship of the district, com; 
some time governor of this castle, which he | manded the besieging army, which is said to 
greatly enlarged and strengthened. | have numbered 10,000 men, and pressed his 

Six years afterwards, Isabella, queen of | operations with energy and resolution. The 
Edward II., and her son, the young prince | accounts of the siege, which forms the most 
Edward, a lad of thirteen years of age, who| memorable episode in the history of the 
was completely under the influence of his | castle, are contradictory and obscure, but it 
mother, set sail from France, where revolu-|is certain that though the Despensers had 
tionary plans had been concocted between | rendered themselves exceedingly unpopular 


———__l} 
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in Wales, the defence was conducted with 
obstinacy. The military governor was Hugh 
Despenser, a youth of twenty, who, accord- 
ing to the generally received accounts, seems 
to have been old in judgment and resolu- 
tion; although in an elaborate essay on this 
castle which appeared in 
England Journal, a periodical published 
at Bristol in 1836, this view is controverted. 
It is there asserted that Hugh Despenser, 


the West of 


mained in imprisonment, moving about from 
place to place till the fatal night of the 21st of 
September, 1327, when the unhappy monarch 
was murdered in Berkeley Castle, under cir- 
cumstances of the most revolting cruelty. 
After the flight of the king, Caerphilly 
held out bravely, and notwithstanding the 
confusion caused by the explosion in the 
‘tower, as already described, the garrison re- 
| pulsed the besiegers with great loss, but ulti- 





junior, did not act as military governor of| mately capitulated on honourable terms. 


the castle during the siege, but resided there 
supinely ; and it is certain that in 1327 a 
pardon was issued in favour of John de 
Felton, “ for holding out Kerfilly against the 
Queen and Prince Edward.” 

During the early part of the siege Edward 
II. was in the castle; but it is stated by 
Malkin that on the 4th November he escaped 
at night, disguised as a peasant ; and more 
effectually to prevent discovery, he assisted 
with apparent eagerness to pile wood on the 
immense fires which lighted the besiegers 
in battering the castle. In his flight the for- 
lorn king is said to have found a shelter 
from the pitiless storm at a farm in Llan- 
gynwyd-fawr, which is still pointed out to 
the tourist. The worthy yeoman recognised 
his sovereign through his abject disguise, 
but had no other way of proving his loyalty 
than by putting Edward to some menial 
work to disarm suspicion, though the 
awkwardness with which he went about it 
showed that he was not better qualified to 
hold a spade than to wear a crown.* 

Fiom Caerphilly he went to Margam, and 
was at Neath Abbey on the 6th November, 
and remained there until the 1oth. The 
community received the royal fugitive with 
every mark of respect and sympathy, and the 


abbot went on the hazardous task to try and | 


mediate a peace with his disloyal consort. 
To save the good Cistercian monks from the 
vengeance of his foes, the king left the abbey, 
and from the roth to the 16th of November, 
Edward, his chancellor, and Despenser were 
wandering homeless about the woods in the 
neighbourhood of Llantrissent. On the 16th 
of November, the Earl of Lancaster, William 
la Zouch, and Rhys ap Howell discovered 
their retreat, and secured Baldock (the 
chancellor) and Despenser. The king was 
not far off, and, as soon as he found his 
companions had been arrested, immediately 
came forward and surrendered himself. On 
the 2oth of November, 1326, Edward II. gave 
up the great seal at Monmouth toSir W.Blount, 
and was removed to England, where he re- 
* Malkin’s Tour 


| Hugh le Despenser, the last of his name, was 
| present at the coronation of the new monarch, 
| Edward III., and “delivered up,” says King- 
/ton, “ the castle of Caerphilly, which he had 
| from his father, to the king, and placed him- 
self at his disposal, who in return granted 
|him safety of life and limb,” and a portion 
of his paternal estates, with the exception of 
ithe castle of Caerphilly, though soon after- 
wards it was again granted to the Despensers. 

We read that, “ in Glendwr’s rebellion, 
Henry IV. confided the Castle of Caerphilly 
to Constantia, Lady Despenser.” This lady 
was afterwards concerned in the plot of en- 
deavouring to raise her brother, the Duke of 
York, to the throne ; and is said to have con- 
certed measures with Glendower, who was to 
| have taken charge of the Earl of March and 
the duke, if she could effect their escape from 
‘captivity at Windsor. She did procure their re- 
lease, but on their way to Caerphilly they were, 
with herself, retaken ; however, she obtained 
a pardon, and was reinstated in this fortress. 

Leland writes thus of the appearance of 
'the castle in the time of Henry VIII. :— 
“Tn Isaibac is Cairfilly Castelle, sette among 
‘the marishes, where be ruinous walles of 
wonderfule thickness, and tower kept up for 
| prisoners as to the chief hold of Senghennith.” 
The castle is now the property of the 
|Marquis of Bute, who, during a_ recent 
ivisit of the Archzological Institute, most 
| hospitably entertained nearly 500 guests at a 
banquet, in a temporary hall erected within 
'the walls of the ancient structure. Mr. G. 
| T. Clark, a gentleman than whom none is 
better qualified to be heard with attention 
'on the castles and abbeys of South Wales, 
‘delivered a luminous address on the ruins, 
'which was listened to with the deepest 
|interest by all present, who had the ad- 
'vantage of having the lecturer’s vivid 
| description illustrated for them by the sur- 
/rounding scene. Many centuries must have 
elapsed since the old walls echoed to the 
voices of so many feasters, and doubtless 
many of the learned antiquaries and eminent 
savans who enjoyed the princely hospitality 
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of the noble marquis, must have striven to 
recall the scene when the last banquet was 
spread in that noble apartment. As the 


castle had been many years in ruins ere| 


“bluff king Hal” came to the throne, the 
imagination would have to depict mailed 
barons and knights, and gentlemen-at-arms, 


carousing at the upper end of the board ;| 


while below the salt stout henchmen and 
vassals, who obeyed the beck of the lord of 


aged gentlemen mildly sipped their wine, and 
enjoyed the cold collation served to them by 
the hotel waiters from Cardiff, who in their 
swallow-tailed coats and white cravats must 
have presented an anomalous appearance 
amid the hoary walls and tottering towers of 
this mighty relic of medieval grandeur. 

The scene only afforded another illustra- 
tion of that very trite aphorism, but which, 
though trite, can never be brought sufficiently 


to the minds of all of us, so true is it : to wit, 
“Sic transit gloria mundi;” and so we will 
take leave of the mouldering ruins of Caer- 
philly Castle. Cc. R. LOW. 


Caerphilly, did ample justice to the good 
cheer. 

Now in the pleasant autumn afternoon of 
the year of grace 1871, black-coated middle- 


RURAL SKETCHES IN SURREY AND SUSSEX. 





No. III. —HursTMoNcEux AND ITs MEMORIES. 
PartT II. 
_ _ |quarter of a century, had come to disbelieve 
at ; ” not wisdom cry ? and understanding put forth | utterly in whatever seemed high-flown or 
net o1ce f 


‘* Blessed is the man that heareth me, watching daily | enthusiastic. ° But far from falling into this 
| prevalent spirit of languor, Julius Hare aston- 
his friends, and sometimes made 
|enemies, by the vehemence and enthusiasm 
GOING out into life is dangerous work any-| with which he attacked whatever seemed to 
|| where and at any time; it must have been|him wrong, and defended all that he believed 
)| perilous indeed when the life was that of a/right; for he had never forgotten the lesson 
University in the days of the Regency, with the| of the Wartberg : how to throw inkstands at 
Byronic influence rising to its zenith. Lord|the devil; perhaps, indeed, it was part of his 
Macaulay, who was himself a youth at the time | nature to delight in such warfare. 
referred to, has told us of Byron’s unbesnded | At the very commencement of his college 
popularity with the young ; they bought, he|career he displayed, in the direction of his 
says, “ pictures of him, they treasured up the} studies, what through all his life was so mani- 
smallest relics of him, they learned his poems fest, the gift of wisdom. He had stood 
by heart, and did their best to write like|high at the Charterhouse, having quitted it 
him, and to look like him.” Even “in|second on the fifth form ; he had gained credit 
religious circles his name was mentioned | for mathematics there, and had even then, it is 
with fondness, and in many religious pub-|.said, read the Principia ; but now he was at 
lications his works were censured with sin-| college he determined to give up reading for 
gular tenderness.” While Lord Byron was| mathematical honours, and to devote himself 
the idol of the sentimental, the Prince entirely to classical studies. His father was 
Regent was the model for “‘the dandaical| annoyed at his resolution, as it precluded 
body,” the united influence of the two|him from competing for the Chancellor’s 
producing a state of corruption rarely|medal; but he persevered, conscious no 
equalled since the times of the Restoration.| doubt that he was following his true vocation, 
Such was the tone of public morality when/|and in due course passed his examinations 
Julius Hare went up to Cambridge and en-|and became a Fellow of Trinity. 
tered as an undergraduate at Trinity College) But the interest of Julius Hare’s life does 
in r812. It was soon plain, however, that|not lie so much in its facts as in the history 
his character was one which would rather|of his mind. And that history has in it 
be strengthened than enervated by such an| nothing sensational ; it resembles rather the 
atmosphere. But there was a worse danger, | course of that beneficent river which waters the 
—that of losing all faith in everything that| plains of the land of his birth. Commencing 
was ideal, in everything, in fact, that was worth |among scenes infinitely varied and grandly 
living for. For the ordinary Englishman, | picturesque, it finds itself ere long a broad 
worn out with the sensation and strife of a| stream, gently flowing through a rich cham- 


at my gates, waiting at the posts of my doors. 
_ For whoso findeth me findeth life, and shall obtain ished 
favour of the Lord.” — Proverbs of Solomon. 
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paign, noiselessly and almost imperceptibly 
increasing in volume as with each succeeding 
mile innumerable affluents pour their treasures 
into its bosom. Such in some sense is 
the character of Julius Hare’s mental his- 
tory. For the next twenty years it passes 
quietly on, with scarce an outward fact 
to break its peace, through the most fertile 
land in the world, a land laden not merely 
with the mental fruit of one season, but of 
all seasons and all ages. A thousand streams 


are pouring their treasures of knowledge into 
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I have referred to the baneful influence 
Byron was exerting just at the very time Julius 
Hare went up to Cambridge. That influence 
was at its height during the period of his un- 
dergraduate life. A group of poets, however, 
in God’s good providence had arisen, simple, 
pure, profound, who strove to lead their 
countrymen from the poisoned wells of un- 
belief, of varnished lust, and of downright 
devil-worship to the pure springs whence flow 








faith in God, true patriotism, domestic piety, 
and a real interest in poor men and women, 


JULIUS CHARLES HARE. 


his mind, but so gently, with so little per- 
turbation, that the sediment they have brought 
down from their native source has time to 
filter and sink to the earth, so that nothing 
joins the ever-broadening volume of his mind 
but the pure health-giving water. Such a 
thought suggests, as I have said, the character 
of that history; really to relate it would 
require a range of reading and a grasp of 





thought to which I cannot pretend. 


and innocent child-life. Good men and true, 
corrupted in taste but not in heart, could 
not at first appreciate these poets; they 
mocked at the simplicity of their diction, 
they derided the meanness of their subjects. 
They did not perceive that beneath what 
seemed to them too commonplace in style and 
thought for the dignity of poetry lay a teach- 
ing which would in the end work out through 
the entire range of politics, religion, and social 
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ethics, a teaching that would “build the old 
waste places,” and “raise up the foundations of 
many generations.” Julius Hare read Words- 
worth soon after he was at college, and at once 
gave him that love and reverence which 
comes out so finely in his preface to the 
“ Guesses at Truth,” published twenty years 
later. His battles in the Cambridge Union 
on behalf of the new poets were among the 
first of those contests into which he threw 
himself from time to time in defence of those 
whom he regarded as his teachers. His power 
to see depths of never-ending meaning in 








alone has sufficient power to preserve ‘man 
from evil. It was at her knee that Julius had 
first drunk in that unutterable reverence for 
religion which characterizes all he wrote. 
This religious spirit had been strengthened 
and defined, and rendered more individual 
by his intercourse at the Charterhouse with 
the band of pious schoolfellows of whom I 
have spoken; so that long before he went up 
to college he must have accepted his friend 
Havelock’s favcurite thought, which if not 
then formulated into words, was ever coming 
forth in all that friend said and did,—“ the 











simple subjects, treated as Wordsworth and | most important part of any man is his con- 
Coleridge treated them, was no doubt duejnection through faith with the invisible 
to an acquaintance with German literature| world.” Possessing this faith, any French 
quite unusual with young Englishmen in / revolutionary ideas which may in early life 
those days. His own estimate of what he|have taken root in his mind only served, like 
owed to his German studies is given in a|his studies in German literature, to widen and 
letter which he wrote some years later to his | deepen that faith, instead of obscuring it. 
aunt Lady Jones. She shared with manya| At what time he read Burke does not 
horror of “ Germanism,” and had expressed | appear ; but that that great political philo- 
a wish that all his German books were burnt. | sopher had a very large share in modifying 
“As to my German books,” he writes, “I|and moulding his opinions would be clear 
hope from my heart that the day will never | even if we were not assured of it on the best 
arrive when I shall be induced to burn them, | authority. “ Burke,” says Coleridge, “ pos- 
for I am convinced that I never shall do so | sessed and had sedulously sharpened that 
unless I have first become a base slave of) eye which sees all things, actions, and events 
Mammon, and a mere vile lump of selfish-| in relation to the laws which determine their 
ness. I shall never be able to repay an hun-| existence and circumscribe their possibility. 
dredth part of the obligations I am under | He referred habitually to principles: he was 
to them, even though I were to shed every |a scientific statesman, and therefore a Seer. 
drop of my blood in defence of their liberties.} Another influence which seems to have 
For to them I owe the best of all know-| greatly affected him, as well as his brother Au- 
ledge, and if they have not purified my heart | gustus, was a very singular work, called “ The 
the fault is my own. Above all, to them I| Broad Stone of Honour,” written by his friend 
owe my ability to believe in Christianity, with | and'fellow-student, Kenelm Digby. He refers 
a much more implicit and intelligent faith|to it in his “Guesses .at Truth ” as “ that 
than I should otherwise have been able to | volume which, had I a son, I would place in 
have done ; for without them I should only | his hands, charging him, though such prompt- 
have saved myself from dreary suspicions, | ing would be needless, to love it next to his 
by a refusal to allow my heart to follow my | Bible.” 
head, and by a self-willed determination to} The book is indeed a truly noble produc- 
believe, whether my reason approved of my | tion, breathing throughout a spirit of the most 
belief or not.” exalted piety. The sub-title of the book, 
Born in the first outburst of the French Re- | “ Rules for the Gentlemen of England,” in- 
volution, in a land where revolution was the | dicates the object of the author, which was 
necessary precursor of regeneration, and sur-|to arouse men of aristocratic birth and pri- 
rounded by those who believed in its prin- | vilege to a sense of their high calling and 
ciples, he might have grown up in that / profound obligation to God and man. Born 
delusive belief in a political millennium which | into such a position himself, the author has 
is certain sooner or later to be so bitterly | the most unhesitating conviction of the dignity 
disappointed as not unfrequently to drive its | of his order, conceiving it to be of divine ap- 
dupe into seeking refuge in abject, hopeless | pointment. He is never tired of affirming that 
obedience to absolute power. Happily for | the Christian faith was the very soul of Chivalry, 
Julius Hare, his mother had never ceased to/and that the piety which distinguished it was 
believe in the God of her fathers. She had a|all founded upon that spiritual and grand 
deeply religious spirit, and had always incul-| doctrine of Christianity, the cross of Christ. 
cated on her children the axiom that religion | He illustrates this by the most striking and 
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affecting histories of some of the saintly 
kings and warriors of those days,—such cha- 
racters as Louis XII. of France, and Bayard. 
His narrative of the beautiful death of Bayard 


But probably there was no personal in- 
fluence which affected him so deeply as that 
of his brothers. They clung to each other, 
not only in youth but all through life, in a way 


that is rare amongst Englishmen. After he 
had obtained his fellowship he spent a winter 
in Italy with his brother Francis. By his 
advice, on his return to England he took | 
chambers in Hare Court, Temple, with a view | 
to reading for the law. 


is a page of Christian biography the equal of 
which it would be difficult to find. The 
book is no mere laudation of the principle 
of aristocracy, but strictly hortatory. For 
while the author loses no opportunity of| 
asserting the dignity and virtue of his order, | 
he disdains the thought that wealth or even} In 1821 he was again in Italy with his | 
a title can make a gentleman. “The title of brothers Francis and Marcus. It was during | 
a gentleman is the highest in the land. The | this visit that that enthusiastic love of art was 
king can give a patent of nobility, but he | developed which ever after distinguished him. | 
cannot confer the inheritance of virtue.” “It) For Raphael he conceived the deepest ad- | 





may be the pride of a gentleman to be des-/| miration. “ Where,” he says in the “ Guesses,” || 


titute of the riches of fortune ;” a sentence of | “to find a parallel for Raphael in the modern | 
which one does not know which most to! world I know not. Sophocles, among poets, 
admire, the nobility of the sentiment, or the| most resembles him. In knowledge of the | 
felicity of the words in which it is expressed. | diversities of human character he comes nearer | 

Kenelm Digby was, as before mentioned, | than any other painter to him who is un- | 


one of Julius Hare’s fellow-students at Cam- | approached and unapproachable, Shakspere ; || 


bridge, and the latter knew his friend to be the | and yet two worlds, that of Humour and that 
incarnation of his own book,—one who, as he | of Passion, separate them. In exquisiteness of | 
says, had the best right to speak of St. Louis | art Goethe might be compared to him. But 
and Bayard, because he had drunk into their neither he nor Shakspere has Raphael’s | 
spirit. But entranced apparently by the) Christian feeling. And then there is such a 
beauty of his own ideal of medieval piety,| peculiar glow and blush of beauty in his | 
Mr. Digby was led to sever himself from the works; whithersoever he comes, he sheds | 
church of his nation, that he might embrace | beauty from his wings.” 

what seemed to him the religion that had! A love of art was from this time forth 
given birth to such saintly virtue. Under the | a leading trait in his character. Standing one 
influence of Romanism, his book was greatly | day among the Townley marbles, he was so 
remodelled in c¢s interest; and so when the carried away by admiration as all of a sudden 
new edition was published, Julius Hare felt! to astonish the bystanders by kissing the 
bound to say, “The new ‘Broad Stone of arm of one of the female statues. On | 
Honour’ is not a book which can be recom-/| another occasion, at a much later period 
mended without hesitation to the young ;/ of his life, it is said that he crossed the 
for in it the author has come forward as a/ Alps carrying in his arms a Madonna by | 
convert and champion of the Romish Church, | Raphael, of which he had become the happy 
and as the implacable enemy of Protestantism. | possessor. | 
The object he sets himself is, to show that all| The legal studies to which he had now for | 
good, and hardly anything but good, is to be | some time devoted himself were broken by 


found in the bosom of the Romish Church ; 
and that all evil, and nothing but evil, is the 
growth of Protestantism. These propositions 
he maintains by what in any other writer one 
should call a twofold sophism. But Achilles 
himself was not more incapable of sophistry 
than the author of ‘The Broad Stone of 
Honour.’ Therefore instead of a twofold 
sophism, I will call it a twofold delusion, a | 
twofold Eznseitigkeit, as the more appropriate | 
German word is.” 

Nevertheless there cannot be a doubt that | 
the earlier work, together with the personal | 
influence of the author, made an indelible im- | 
pression both on Julius Hare’s opinions and | 
character. | 


occasional German translations which he | 
made, one of which, Fouque’s “ Sintrim,” was 
published in 1820. 

While thus shaping his career in accord- 
ance with his elder brother’s advice, the 
influence exerted over him by his brothers 
Augustus and Marcus was of a much deeper 
and more enduring nature. Marcus, his 
youngest brother, is described as possessing 
“the clear manly sense, warm heart, and 
resolute purpose of an English sailor and 
Christian gentleman.” Augustus, who was his 
elder, had studied at Oxford. He was “an 
admirer of Aristotle’s ethics; full of reverence 
for the past; capable of speculation, but 
esteeming it for the sake of action ; reverenc- 
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ing all forms of beauty, and moral goodness | 


as the perfection of beauty ; chivalrous, even | 
military in his tastes; exercising a powerful 
influence over young men, even more through | 
the nobleness and gentleness of his character | 
than by any words which he spoke to them ; 
eager for the well-being of all countries, espe- 
cially of that lovely one in which he was 
born, and in which he found a grave; but 
connecting all with England, counting those 
happy whom God called to fight for her in 
the field, and those highly honoured whom 
He permitted to work in any lowly office for 
the peasants in her villages.” The two 
brothers no doubt mutually influenced each 
other, but the influence must have been most 
powerful on the side of Augustus, as the elder 
and more active nature. While both were 
laymen, Augustus published anonymously a 
series of lettersin defence of the truth of our 
Lord’s resurrection, to which Julius contri- 
buted all the matter that referred to German 
authorities. The “ Guesses at Truth,” the 
work by which Julius Hare is best known to 
the public, arose out of his delight at looking 
over a commonplace-book in which his 
brother had been in the habit of noting his 
reflections. He urged their publication, and 
offered to join in the work. The result was 
that valuable storehouse of pregnant thoughts 
which the public have long possessed, and 
which, as it became enriched in the various 
editions it has since gone through, led to 
Julius becoming by far the greatest con- 
tributor. 

While pursuing his not very congenial task 
of law-reading in the Temple, an offer came 
from Cambridge of a Classical Lectureship at 
Trinity. He threw aside his law books, and 
accepted the post with joy. For the next ten 
years (1822—32), therefore, we may think of 
him as living one of the most delightful lives 
possible to a man of studious tastes. Without 
any of the anxieties of a house or an esta- 
blishment, he had beautiful apartments pro- 
vided for him, redolent of literary and historic 
association, a wealth of literature at his com- 
mand in the magnificent library of the college, 
men of learning, taste, and refinement for his 
companions, and for his work the moulding 
of the minds of those who were to make the 
future history of England. The rooms allotted 
to him were in the tower at the back of Trinity 
College, and looking down the beautiful lime 
avenue. His friends were Sedgwick, Whewell, 
Thirlwall, Worsley, and Kenelm Digby ; 
while among his pupils he numbered one 
whose influence has long far surpassed _his| 
own, and for whose existence hundreds 


385 
in England and America have to bless 
God. 

That pupil—for from its style it would 
appear to be none other than he—has left us a 
reminiscence of Hare’s class-room. “ He does 
not remember,” he says, “ that Mr. Hare ever 
indulged in a single excursus, or was led into 


| disquisitions about the Greek love of beauty, 


the classical and romantic schools, and so on. 
What he seemed most anxious to impress on 
his pupils was that there was no road to the 
sense which did not go through the words. 
He took infinite pains to make us understand 
the force of nouns, verbs, particles, and the 
grammar of the sentences. We often spent 
an hour on the strophe or antistrophe of 
achorus. How could we,” he goes on to 
say, ‘‘ discover the divine intuitions of the 
poet while we were tormenting ourselves 
about histenses? I cannot tell ; but it seems 
to me that I never learnt so much about Greek 
dramatic poetry, about all poetry, as in that 
term. By some means or other, one rose to the 
apprehension that the poem we were thus 
studying /ad a unity in it, and that the poet 
was pursuing an ideal, and that the unity was 
not created by him, but perceived by him, and 
that the ideal was not a phantom, but some- 
thing which must have had a most real effect 
upon himself, his age, and his country.” 

This gives us an insight not only into the 
painstaking thoroughness with which Julius 
Hare sought out the truth, but it also gives 
us a hint of what he had discovered for 
himself, and was anxious to help others to 
discover for themselves. He pursued litera- 
ture just as the patient student pursues science, 
counting it a sufficient reward for all his pains 
to have helped a little in the revelation of 
kingdom after kingdom, each governed by its 
own peculiar laws, yet linked together by in- 
numerable ties, and all working harmoniously 
in dependence on some higher law. For it is 
evident that he believed that God was work- 
ing and ruling everywhere, so that the realms 
of literature were as much under the dominion 
of divine laws as were those of science, and 
might be discovered by the exercise of a 
reverent and painstaking spirit. This was 
why he laid so much stress on the study of 
language. Philology was with him the key to 
all the realms of literature; it was beginning 
at the beginning, the true Baconian method, 
by which he taught his pupils to ascend, as 
it has been well said, from particulars to uni- 
versals, from facts to principles. 

To any one who was equal to the task an 
exhibition of Julius Hare as a philologer 
would be the best possible means of bringing 
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out the salient points in his character. For 
not only would it make very manifest the 
peculiar conscientiousness which marked all 
he did, but it would afford a good illustration 
of his moral earnestness. Philology was no 
mere hobby with him ; he thought so much of 
it because he believed it to be a most valu- 
able means of discovering and rightly setting 
forth the truth. He knew well that tracing 
a single word to its root would often throw 
more light on a bygone age than many pages 
of so-called history. He knew that half the 
mistakes, and much therefore of the disunion 
in the church and in the world, was owing to 
the misuse of words. This, in his “ Guesses,” 
he forcibly illustrates by the way the word 
church has come to be misused for the word 
ministry. He who goes into the ministry of 
the church is said /ogo into the church, as though 
he were not in it before ; the body of the 
ministers too, the clergy, are commonly called 
the church, from which careless and most in- 
correct way of speaking flow, a number 
of lamentable errors. His moral earnestness 
is shown again in the way in which, in his 
philological researches, he ever had the 
highest ends in view. Thus in discoursing 
about the use of the plural we and you, for 7 
and fhou, he says, “The secret motive, 
which lies at the bottom of these conventions, 
I believe to be a reluctance, in the one case, 
to obtrude one’s own personality; in the 
other, to intrude on the personality of an- 
other. In both there is the feeling of con- 
scious sinfulness, leading us to hide among 
the trees.” 

Regarding philology in this light he pur- 
sued its study and vindicated its importance 
with that enthusiasm which was so charac- 
teristic of his nature. Believing that in the 
interests of truth much of our English spelling 
needed reforming, he, together with some who 
thought with him, determined to bring their 
own writings into harmony with what they 
held to be the true laws of etymology. No 
one persevered but himself; but he charac- 
teristically maintained his flag, and wrote 
preacht and ceast, forein and manoovre, &c., to 
the end of his days. Herein he manifested 
that truly noble and very lovable feature in his 
character,—a tendency to knight-errantry; a 
tendency which exhibited itself again and 
again in the chivalrous way in which he was 
wont to rush into the lists and do battle for 
every cause and every person he loved. 

What was true of Julius Hare as a philo- 
loger was true of him in every department of 
study. The pupil to whom I have referred, 
explaining the motives which actuated him 
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and his brother in their ‘‘ Guesses at Truth,” 
says :—“ Because they were so confident that | 
truth is fixed and eternal—that it is not the 
creature of men’s notions and speculations— | 
that a man must seek for it as hid treasure, 


| 
| 
not refer it to his own narrow rules of judg- | 


ment,—therefore they thought it an exercise 
useful in itself, certain of reward, to trace the 
vestiges of it in every direction, to grasp even 
the skirts of its garment ; and if they missed | 
it, still to testify that it was ready to declare | 
itself to more faithful inquiries. They believed | 
that there was a ladder set upon earth, and 
reaching to heaven ; that the voice of God 
may be heard in the calm midnight, nay, even | 
in the open day, by those who are at the 
lowest step of the ladder, who have only a bed | 
of earth, with a stone for a pillow, if they will | 
| 
| 
| 





only reverently apply their ears to listen, and 
noises | 
try to | 


ask to have it distinguished from the 
of which the air is full, and which 
drown it or mock it.” 

Thus it was just the kind of faith 
impels the man of science, often under 
great darkness, to work so earnestly, which 
prompted the ‘‘ Guesses at Truth,” and which 
everywhere pervades that work. A few illus- 
trations drawn from this modern Book of 
Wisdom will serve both to give some idea of 
the thoughts that were working in Julius 
Hare’s mind at this time,—‘“‘ the time,” as he 
describes it “when he was building up his 
mind;” and may also incite my readers to 
get the book, if they do not possess it already, 
and ruminate over its treasures for themselves. 

Next to Philology the subjects which occu- 
pied most of his thoughts were Poetry and 
History. He held that a great poem must be 
truer than history, because the latter is subject 
toa thousand mistakes through the errors, con- 
fusions, and misapprehensions of men, while 
the former, being necessarily, in proportion to 
its greatness, an embodiment and an imper- 
sonation of the principles inherent in human 
nature, must attain to a perfectness of truth 
to which very few histories can make any 
pretence. He admits that there have been 
historians who possess the poetic insight, 
but they have been very rare. “In 
Thucydides,” he says, there is that union 
of the poet with the philosopher which is 
essential to the perfect historian.” But 
“Thucydides, true and profound as he is, 
cannot be truer or profounder than his con- 
temporary Sophocles, whom, as well in these 
qualities as in the whole tone of his genius 
and even of his style, he strongly resembles ; 
he cannot be truer or more profound than 
Shakspere. So Herodotus is not more true 
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than Homer, and scarcely less. Nor would|crush to death with as little remorse as a 
Froissart yield the palm to Chaucer, nor take| viper.” 

itfromhim. . . . . Goldsmith’s Poems,) Not that for one moment he would 
even without reckoning the best of them, his| have spoken lightly of the study of History, 
inimitable Vicar, are truer than his histories;|he only contemned much that is called 
so beyond comparison, are Smollett’s novels history. Early in the “ Guesses” this para- 
than his,—and Walter Scott’s than his,—and! graph occurs :—“ The teachers of youth 
Voltaire’s than his. Nothing, I grant, can ina free country should select those books 
well be truer than Defoe’s ‘ History of the for their chief study—so far, I mean, as this 
Plague,’ unless it be his ‘ Robinson Crusoe.’ | world is concerned, which are best adapted 
While Schiller’s ‘ Wallenstein ’ carries us amid | to foster a spirit of manly freedom. The duty 
the real struggles of the Thirty Years’ War, in| of preserving the liberty which our ancestors 
his History it is more like a sham fight at a| through God’s blessing won, established, and 
review. As to your favourite Hume, he| handed down to us, is no less imperative than 
wrote no novels or tales that I know of,| any commandment in the second table, if it 
except his Essays; and full of fiction andj be not the concentration of the whole. And 
truthless as they are, they are hardly more so |is this duty to be learnt from the investiga- 
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than his History. . . . . Only look at tions of science? Is it to be picked up ina 
Shakspere’s ‘King John;’ look at any his- crucible? or extracted from the properties of 
torian’s, Which gives you the liveliest, faith- lines and numbers?” The study of science 
fullest representation of that prince, and of can never produce that love of Liberty, 
his age—the poet or the historian? Which that delight in manly independence, that deep 
most powerfully exposes his vices, and interest in carrying on the work commenced 
awakens the greatest horror at them? Yet: by our forefathers, which is inspired by the 
in Shakspere he is still a man, and as such study of our national history. 

comes within the range of our sympathy; we Few indeed ever entertained a nobler idea 
can pity, even while we shudder at him; and of History than he did. If I might venture to 
our honour moves us to look inward into the throw into form what I conceive his thought 
awful depths of the nature which we share about the true idea of the history of the world, 
within, instead of curdling into dead hatred and of the characteristics of the true historian, 


and disgust. In the historians he is a sheer it would run somewhat thus:—Regarding 
monster, the object of cold, contemptuous the human race as a unit, as one organic 
loathing, a poisonous reptile, whom we could 


whole, we are to think of collective man as 
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possessing a constitution analogous to that 
of the individual man. The working out of 
the laws of that constitution towards the 
complete development of all the faculties 
of man’s moral and intellectual being is the 
true idea of the history of the world. “ This 
development in the species will proceed in 


beeen in the wilderness, and the materials 
| for which they had themselves supplied, cried 
| out “ Zhese are thy gods, O Lsrael, that brought 
thee up out of the land of Egypt!” we can 
| hardly repress our indignation at such reckless 
folly. Yet how many are there fully entitled 
| to wear the same triple cap! I do not mean 


the same order as it is wont to follow in| misers merely; these are not the sole idolaters 
those individuals whose souls have been| of the golden calf now-a-days. All who wor- 
drawn out into the light of SENN | Se means, of whatsoever kind, material or 
In its earlier stages the lower faculties will | intellectual,—all, for instance, who think, like 
exercise a sway only disturbed now and then | the able Historian of the War in the Penin- 
by the awakening of some moral instinct;|sula, that it was wholly by the strength 
and then by degrees will be superseded and / and discipline of our armies, and by the skill 
brought into subjection by those of a higher| of our general, that we overthrew the im- 
order, coming forward first singly, and then} perial despotism of France,—all who forget 
conjointly ; with a perpetual striving after) that it is still the Lord of hosts who breaketh 
the period when the whole man shall be! the bow and snappeth the spear in sunder, 
called forth in perfect harmony and symmetry and burneth the chariots in the fire,—all who 
according to Aristotle’s definition of happi-| are heedless of that vox populi which, when 
ness, as “ the.activity of the soul in full force.” | it bursts from the heaving depths of a nation’s 
But seeing that man everywhere and in all| heart, is in truth vox Dei,—all who take no 
ages has exhibited a greater tendency to| account of that moral power without which 
corruptibility than to perfectibility, history intellectual ability dwindles into petty cun- 
will oftener appear a going backward rather ning, and the mightiest armies, as history has 
than a going forward, so that at times it will) often shown, become like those armed figures 
only be by taking a very large view, and/in romance which look formidable at a dis- 
looking at the race as a whole and over! tance, but which fall to pieces at a blow, and 
long periods, that progress will be discerned. | display their hollowness,—all who conceive 
Sometimes indeed this falling back occurs| that the well-being of a people depends upon 
simply in the course of nature, and is an illus-| its wealth,—all the doters on steam-engines 


tration of the French proverb, // faut reculer 
pour mieux sauter; but generally it is the result 
of that inherent downward tendency, the 
unanswerable proof of a fall. Sin, in fact, 
has laid hold of Humanity, as the serpents 
of Pallas did of Laocoon and his sons, so 
that history is mainly a description of the 
writhings of the tortured race to free itself 
from that deadly grasp. 

The idea of a constitution in Humanity, 
to the perfect development of which all! 
things are tending, suggests the idea that 
History is governed by law, that all things 
move according to adivine order. Herein the | 
history of Humanity resembles a great poem; it | 
is in fact the world-drama, the unfolding of the | 
divine purpose in the creation of man. This| 
is what Julius Hare doubtless means when | 
he speaks of the history of the world as one! 
of God’s great poems. 

As an illustration of the noble indigna- 
tion by which he was moved at the con-| 
templation of a false or depraved view of the | 





and cotton-mills, and spinning-jennies and 
railroads, on exports and imports, on com- 
merce and manufacturers,—all who dream 
that mankind may be ennobled, and re- 
generated, by being taught to read,—all 
these, and millions more, who are besotted 
by analogous delusions in the lesser circles of 
society, and who fancy that happiness may 
be attained by riches, or by luxury, or by 
fame, or by learning, or by science,—one 
and all may be numbered among the idolaters 
of the golden calf; one and all cry to their 
idol, Thou art my god! thou hast brought 
us out of the Egypt of darkness and misery ; 
thou wilt lead us to the Canaan of light and 
joy. Verily, I would as soon fall down before 
the golden calf itself as worship the great 
idol of the day, the great public instructor, 
as it is called, the newspaper press. The 
calf could not even low a lie ; and only when 


|the words of the wise are written upon it 


can paper be worth more than gold.” 
So high indeed does his ideal of the true 


history of the world, this glowing and elo-| historian appear to have been that he was con- 
quent passage from the ‘‘ Guesses ” sufficiently | tented like David to spend his life in gathering 
proves :— | treasures for a future temple, leaving it for 

“When we read that the Israelites, at) othersto have the joy of rearing it. Innumer- 
the sight of the calf, which they had seen | able are the valuable hints strewn all over his 
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pages, seminal thoughts which, passing into | 
the mind of the gifted man, must hereafter | 


bear glorious fruit. Perhaps indeed it was 
his vocation to be an historical philosopher 
rather than an historian, one who can discern 
the moving causes that have been at work in 
the development of the human race, rather 
than a man endowed with the imagina- 
tive power to re-create an epoch in that 
development. 

Julius Hare’s knowledge of English litera- 
ture when he went up to Cambridge was un- 
usually great, while his acquaintance with the 
great German writers was far beyond his 
compeers. Twenty years of student life at 
Cambridge must have made his reading 
enormous. With catholic sympathies, a 
severe taste, a sound judgment, a _ philoso- 
phical disposition, and an enthusiasm for 
literature, he came to understand Art, Poetry, 
political and social Ethics, as well as Philology 
and History, better than the greatest artists, 
poets, writers, historians, or statesmen of his 
day. Just as Ruskin understands Turner 
better than ever he understood himself, so 
Hare could have unfolded to Shakspere 
and Raphael their own works. 

For it must often happen to men of genius 
as it did to the Hebrew prophets, that they do 
not see into the depths of their own utterances. 
Certain it is that many of them could have 
had no idea that they were working according 
to any law, or if they did, were not conscious 
of adhering to it. A case in point is referred 
to in the “‘ Guesses.” Mr. Hare there remarks 
that though the Greeks never studied anatomy 
scientifically, yet the anatomy of their statues 
is perfect. So that without doubt a modern 
demonstrator of anatomy fresh from the 
dissecting-room could explain to Phidias 
innumerable reasons why his work was so 
perfect, reasons which it had never entered 
into the mind of the Greek sculptor to con- 
ceive. It is therefore the calling of a mind 
like the one we are now considering 
to discover and unfold to the world the 
hidden laws which work unconsciously in the 
creative energy of great geniuses; to show 
that each individual work is a living organic 
whole, with a frame as finely strung and as 
easily thrown ajar as the most delicately 
perfect human frame. Thus in Painting and 
in Poetry, as in History, it was his especial 
vocation to discover and unfold the true 
philosophy of art. 

The growth and character of Julius Hare’s 
historical philosophy would lead us to expect 
that in his own country he would be anxious 
to preserve all he believed essential. to its 





constitution and to its organic institutions. 
He considered that if God had created each 
nation, giving it its part to play in the drama ot 
History, then those organic institutions which 
are part of its permanent being, and have 
grown up and developed with its progressive 
life, are also of God’s ordination, and men 
may not lightly destroy them. If they have 
become effete and rotten they may be lopped 
off as a dead branch, or they will themselves 
drop off, as the old antlers of the stag do 
when the young shoots are strong enough. 
For a man who has received the life-giving 
Spirit cannot be a blind bigoted conservative. 
He must be for ever intent on leaving the 
world better than he found it. What Julius 
Hare protested against was that kind of 
reform which meant destruction, the tearing 
up of old institutions by the roots. “Any 
one,” he said, ‘can amputate: the difficulty 
is to restore. To reanimate lifeless forms— 
to catch their departed spirit and embody it 
in another shape—in the room of institutions 
grown obsolete, to substitute such new ones 
as will mould, sway, and propel the existing 
mass of thought and character, and thus do 
for the present age what the old in their 
vigour did for the past,—these are things 
worth living the politician’s life for, with all 
its labours and disgusts.” This accords with 
Bunsen’s notion of reform,—Seek out the 
primal idea of an institution, and reform it in 
accordance with that idea. Hare urged that 
the work of the Christian was Seminal Reform, 
—sowing the good seed, and leaving that 
which had become bad and corrupt to the 
judgment of God and its own inherent 
rottenness. Yet he was the last man to 
advocate a passive endurance of evil. He 
would have fought the battle inch by inch, 
would have striven to overcome it, and when 
conquered would have given it no quarter ; 
but he did not believe any za¢ionad institution 
was in itself evil. For all such institutions 
in his own nation he therefore entertained a 
profound reverence. The Established Church, 
the Aristocracy, the democratical element in 
our Constitution, were all valuable in their 
separate spheres. He was anxious to see the 
ruling power strengthened. He contended 
against the idea that our rulers ought to follow 
public opinion; on the contrary, he argued 
that they should lead and guide it. “The 
business of a governor,” he said, “‘is to govern.” 

Of his practical politics we get. glimpses 
here and there in the “Guesses.” . He. was 
opposed to transportation to Botany Bay, did 
not altogether approve of Romilly’s reforms 
in the penal laws, was evidently doubtful. of 
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the Reform Bill. Utterly disbelieving in the 
utilitarian philosophy, with very little respect 
for the nineteenth century, to which he applied 
the Shaksperian epithet “purblind Argus, 
all eyes and no sight,” he was inclined to 
look askance at every reform which arose 
from the spirit of the age, and had its most 
active supporters amongst those who believed 
in that philosophy. He feared above all 
things the destruction of that which unites 
us to the past, of all that good which has 
been growing up in the world for ages. 


In this he belonged to a band of noble| have said, a profound veneration. 


and of literature. 


apparition was too much for him. 


that result. 





contemporaneous thinkers, who, without defi- | he began, in conjunction with his friend Dr. 


nitely forming any party, were all profoundly | 


impressed with this feeling; men who were 
ready to become reformers, only it must be | 
in the sense of building up, not pulling down. | 
The greatest of these was Niebuhr, the | 
Roman historian, a Dane by birth, but a) 
German by extraction, by life-sympathy, and | 
by service. He was nineteen years older | 
than Hare, and was regarded by him with 
the deepest veneration ; not only because he 
possessed, as he says, “‘a richer treasure of 
knowledge than was ever before locked up in 
the breast of a single man,” but because he 
approached so near to his ideal of the true 
historian. Now perhaps it would not be 
too much to say that Niebuhr was the great- 
| est foe the French Revolution has ever had. 
A solitary thoughtful boy, constantly reading 
and dreaming about history, he was only 
fifteen years of age when the Revolution 
commenced. He was not carried away by 
it for a moment, but early foresaw the ten- 
dencies of the Parisian democracy. The 
frightful story of anarchy and popular tyranny 
which kept pouring into his ears at an age 
when the mind is so impressible, was, no 
doubt, the source of that horror with which 
through life he regarded all that tended to 
the overthrow of social order, and to the 
sway of mobs and demagogues. This feeling 
was greatly intensified by the fact that 
Prussia, the state with which he identified his 
life, found her most terrible enemy in France. 
He and his wife at one time passed through 
much anxiety as they wandered together 
from town to town. His tone at this period 
was that of the prophet Jeremiah. “ Happy 
are we,” he cried, “who have no children! 
Perhaps it might be well for whole nations 
to die out in this generation. Is not this chaos 
and night? This is the great judgment 
day of the world!’ The results of French 
rule he considered to be the degeneration of 
intellect, the extinction of genius, the de- 


Connop Thirlwall, the present Bishop of 
St. David’s, to translate Niebuhr’s Roman 
History. 


year, “On the whole the work is masterly, 


and a perfectly genuine representation of the | 


‘original. ¥ 
A passing notice in an article in the 
Quarterly Review recklessly described the 


book as containing the most disgusting scoffs 
at religion that had been written since | 
This unmerited attack pro- | 


Voltaire’s time. 
voked Julius Hare’s indignation. He ap- 
peared at once at the bar of public opinion, 


and made an earnest defence of the man 
whom he considered to be the greatest of | 


modern historians. Writing to a friend, 
Niebuhr thus speaks of this “ Vindication :”— 
“The defence is written in a most affec- 


tionate spirit as regards myself, and for | 
the sake of this affection you will pardon | 
the prolixity which other readers will set | 


down to my account as well as the English 
writers. With many readers their extreme 


veneration will inevitably produce a reaction.” | 


Here Niebuhr lays his finger on what un- 
doubtedly must be regarded as weak points 
in his champion’s armour, not only onthis, 
but on most other occasions. Had Julius 
Hare lived more in the world, he would have 
seen the necessity of veiling his enthusiasm, 
he would have taken care not to cast his 
pearls before swine. 
the world and less in his study, he would 
have avoided above all things prolixity, the 
worst failing an author can have when his 
chief object is to secure a hearing. 

But there was another influence at work on 
the mind of Julius Hare in these early years, 


an influence which helped powerfully to lead | 


him to a higher standpoint, to give up as he 
himself has expressed it, “ guessing at Truth 
for the higher office of preaching the Truth.” 
Concerning the extent of this influence there 


struction of all free, all liberal sentiments, | has been some demur, grounded on the fact 








the domination of vice, of sensuality, without | 
even a disguised hypocrisy, the decay of taste | 
It was the one note of his | 
life; he was never tired of taking up his | 
parable against the wickedness of the French | 
and their Revolution ; and when, after having | 
supposed that its spirit was conqured, at least | 
for a time, it suddenly rose again in 1830, the | 
If it did | 
not actually cause his death, it helped to | 


For Niebuhr, Julius Hare entertained, as I || 
In 1827 | 


Of that translation the author says 
in a letter written from Bonn in the following | 
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THE OUTER AND INNER LIFE. 391 
that Mr. Hare was clearly an independent| with religion, the forwarding of the great 
thinker. But aman must be allowed to be|atonement of philosophy with religion.” 
the best judge of what has most moved his| How great he believed his debt to Coleridge 
soul, of what has worked most powerfully|in the last particular is finely expressed 
in the direction of his life. Andseldom does|in the dedication of his sermons on the 
Julius Hare become more enthusiastic than| Mission of the Comforter. ‘To the honoured 
when he speaks of Coleridge. ‘ Many and|memory of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, the 
choice were the spirits,” he says, “to whom Christian philosopher, who through dark and 
the publication of ‘the Friend’ was as the) winding paths of speculation was led to the 
dawning of a new life. As a philosopher, light, in order that others by his guidance 
he was drawn to one to whom, to quote again | might reach that light, without passing through 
from his vigorous and caustic ‘ Vindication of the darkness, these sermons on the Work of 
Coleridge.’ Philosophy in all its highest|the Spirit are dedicated with deep thankful- 
forms had become the great business of his ness and reverence by one of the many pupils 
life, philosophy in itself—the tracing the earth whom his writings have helped to discern the 
—piercing roots and the heaven—piercing sacred concord and unity of human and divine 





branches of the tree of life; philosophy in its 
application to politics, and in its connection 


truth.” RICHARD HEATH. 








THE OUTER AND INNER LIFE. 


BY ARCHDEACON WHATELY. 


“CERTAINLY,” as the Psalmist says, “we are 


| fearfully and wonderfully made,” and this is 
| true of the natural as well as what is called 
| the material part of us, whether we look at the 


former ethically, or psychologically. From 


| this last point of view (the psychological ) 
| people do not often regard human nature, and 


yet it would be interesting and useful if 
they did so, for one step towards knowing 


| God is to know ourselves ; and in order to ob- 


tain this knowledge we should look at human 
This is what some 


object to hear discussed certain points in their 
mental economy they dislike to learn too deep 
a secret respecting themselves ; living at the 
surface of their nature, and not having pene- 


| trated very deep, either into the joys or the 


sorrows of which it is susceptible, they rather 


| dread exploring too far in such a direction, lest 
| their investigation should be the means of re- 
| vealing secrets, which they do not wish to see 


disclosed ; lest they come to a point in their 
being which his world cannot meet, where 


| hidden wants come to light, which earthly 


things cannot satisfy. And especially is this 
result liable to take place in speculations con- 


| cerning the inner life, for that life is a sort of 
| silent witness, that there is an existence be- 


*|| yond the grave. 
| argument cannot refute, for indeed it lies far 


It bears a testimony which 


away from the sphere of reason ; it does not 
appeal to reason, it appeals to an innate con- 


‘sciousness which lies: in the depths of our 
nature, but its voice is heard comparatively 
seldom, because it is drowned in the din and 
the noise of the outer world, and because the 
voice of reason, though it cannot refute, has 
the power of silencing it. 

The fact is, there are two lives, which 
every man who is born into this world 
must lead, the inner and the outer life; the 
outer life, is the world of the intellect, of which 
the brain is the centre ; the inner life is the 
life of the soul, the life which circulates round 
the heart, the life of the affections, the in- 
stincts, and the imagination, and this is the life 
which, whether for good or for evil, must outlast 
death. Indeed, any one who has studied the 
materials of which his being is composed, 
ought to see that this life, so far from being cut 
short by death, is only developed and 
brought to the surface by it. The na- 
tural tendency of the external life is to 
keep down and blind our inner percep- 
tions of things. But when this trifling 
scene of external objects shall pass away, it 
must follow as anatura consequence, that the 
buried life will rise to the surface. Of this 
the dying man sometimes feels aconsciousness; 
he sees that he is entering upon a state of 
being, of which, though it existed before within 
him as the future butterfly exists within the 
chrysalis, he had perhaps scarcely recognised 
the existence. Woe to those who have made 
no provision for this hidden life, in that hour 
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when they shall wake from their dream of 
pleasure and business, to find that they have 
nothing to fall back upon, than this life 
which they have neglected and starved ! 
Death will indeed reveal strange secrets, 
it will bring hidden things to light, and will 
cause every man to find his true level, re- 
moving all delusive appearances ; thus a weak 
and bad spirit (for these two characteristics 
are more nearly synonymous than they at first 
sight appear) which may have shone upon 
earth by the force of the intellect, will appear 
under a very different aspect, when this and 
other false supports shall have vanished, and 
when the conventional character shall give 
way, and the real character shall come forth. 
Then every man’s soul and spirit will stand 
stript of adventitious ornaments, and will 
find its own proper level, then all the airy, 
unsubstantial greatness which has swelled 
the character of the man to apparently large 


dimmed by the Fall; and though it may some- 
times shine forth, it shines only with an occa- 
sional and fitful gleam ; and often when the 
inner eye does see, it sees wrongly, for like 
everything else in us, it partakes of that disor- 
ganization whichsin has brought intothe world. 
Naturally speaking, the soul is the mirror in 
which the universe is reflected ; it sees things, 
not with that sort of partial apprehension, by 
which reason slowly and gradually attains 
to certain fragments of truth: the inner eye 
sees things as bya flash, and therefore its 
sight, if it were in an unclouded condition, 
would be more perfect in kind, as_ well 
as in degree, than the other. But in 
our present state we cannot walk by this in- 





| 





ward light, for the reason just mentioned. 
We cannot go back to the paradisaical state, 
though in another and a future world we may 
rise to something perhaps similar, but higher. 

At the same time it is a great mistake 


dimensions will vanish, so that many who have | to disregard the intimations which instinct, 
been reckoned great in this world will one | feeling, or intuition give us with regard to 


day suddenly collapse, as a bladder which has 
been filled with air shrinks when it has been 


| 


the truth of a proposition, or the wisdom of 
a certain line of action. The authors of the 


perforated, thus verifying what Scripture says, |“ Essays and Reviews” were censured, and 
“ From him that hath not shall be taken away | perhaps deservedly so, by orthodox Christians, 


even that which he seemeth to have.” 
I am the more inclined to believe this 


| 


for what they said about the verifying power, 
because they made that power the standard, 


from the fact, that what is generally called by which they considered we were at liberty 
intellect, forms no part of that sort of know- | to judge of the revealed truths of Scripture, 
ledge which belongs totheinnerlife. How far | and to accept only such as this inward arbiter 


it will avail the soul of the Christian in the re- 
surrection life I will not venture to pronounce, 
Jor it doth not yet appear what we shall be;” but 
there is one passage in St. Paul which (as 
far as it goes) seems to afford a presumption 
that intellectual knowledge, as such, will not 
follow the Christian intoa future state, perhaps 
not even into that more ferfect state which 
shall succeed what is called the intermediate 
condition, or the condition of the soul before 
the resurrection, for the apostle does not say 
(in the passage which I have just quoted) 
that our present partial knowledge shall be 
made perfect and complete, but that it shall 
be done away. 

It does not, however, follow from this, that 
intellectual cultivation is of no use, far from it ; 
intellectual information should .be the scaf- 
folding upon which we are to rise to a more 
complete knowledge. It isa great mistake to 
suppose that things are useless, because they 
are transient, or that when they pass away 
from their present form of existence, they are 
annihilated. Besides, it is evidently neces- 
sary in our present condition, that we should 
cultivate that sort of knowledge which is in its 








nature partial, because the inner eye has been 


could approve of. Now as every error has a 
grain of truth in it, so it is in the present in- 
stance. Undoubtedly there is such a thing 
as a verifying power within us, and its 
decision, ought to confirm the conclusions 
which we have already arrived at on grounds 
of reason. But the Essayists and Reviewers 
forgot, or rather would not admit the fact, 
that in respect to spiritual things the light 
which is in the natural man is darkness; for we 
must be born again if we would see the 
kingdomof God. And again it is said that “the 
natural man receiveth not the things of the 
Spirit of God ;” he may have the verifying 
power within him, but he wants the life which 
can enable him to use that power rightly, a 
life which can only be communicated by the 
Spirit of God ; but when he kas been thus 
renewed by that Spirit, then the verifying power 
works within him upon those very things 
about which it before was dark ; it works with 
a new life, a life not itsown. And this is mani- 
fested when the Spirit beareth witness with 
our spirit ; then indeed it bears the strongest 
testimony to the truths of revelation, a testi- 
mony which no arguments of infidels can 
shake. Every one who has passed from death 
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to life must know that not only did the way 
of salvation become clear to his understanding 
as soon as he had undergone this great 
change, but also that the truths, on which it 
rests, spoke with overwhelming force to his 
inner man, swallowing up every opposing 
power, as Moses’ rod swallowed up the rods 
of the magicians. But this power of verifying 
the greatest truths of revelation does not 
practically exist in the natural man, for even 
when his reason is compelled to give assent 
to the doctrines of the gospel, his inner man 
revolts against them, thus leaving testimony 
to the truth of St. Paul’s assertion, “‘ No man 
can say that Jesus Christ is the Lord, but by 
the Holy Ghost.” 

It is remarkable, however, that some bodies 
of Christians who hold this most strongly, 
have, nevertheless, adopted a notion which 
bears a sort of affinity to the idea of the 
Essayists and Reviewers, about the verifying 
power. They believethat they may be moved 
by the Spirit to do certain actions, or to hold 
certain views, and they look for inward in- 
structions to guide them, and trust solely to 
these. But it is very doubtful whether such 
a mode of procedure is sanctioned by God. 
Not to use the reason which God has given 
us, looks very like tempting Providence ; but 
if we use that reason in reliance upon Him, 
then the inward witness is often sent to con- 
firm the decisions of our judgment, and 
perhaps the wisest course for us to take, is 
never to be content till we have the evidence 
of the two witnesses, the outer and the inner, 
in favour of our views or actions. 

I do not of course mean that we are to 
press them into our service by a sort of com- 
pulsion, when we have already made up our 
mind, but that we should not if possible decide 
fully on any question until both these monitors 
point in the same direction. But I merely 
throw out this as a suggestion. 

Indeed, it cannot be denied that some 
persons are oftener nght when impelled by 
their feelings and instincts, than when they 
act according to their reason. It is said of 
women that they reason best through their feel- 
ings, and to a certain degree this is true, for in 
women, whetherfrom their natural constitution 
of mind, or from their habits of life, or more 
probably from both of these put together, the 
inner life is more developed than in men. Per- 
haps that life is stronger in the latter, but it is 
kept more in the background by the strength 
of their reasoning faculties, and by the life 
which they usually lead, which brings 
them more into the outer world. It is 
certainly to be wished that the 





' 





and the instincts should pull in the same 
direction, if that direction be a right one. 
It is better, however, to be inconsistently 
right than consistently wrong, and it some- 
times happens that a man’s inconsistency is 
his salvation. There is no doubt that 
many a man whose creed is erroneous, finds 
the way of salvation through his instincts. 
The knowledge that such is possible ought to 
make us slow in pronouncing on the spiritual 
condition of those whose views we think 
unsound, though it need not make us careless 
in rooting out error, and propagating what 
we believe to be the truth. 

The discrepancy I have just noticed often 
exists where the early teaching has been 
wrong, as in the case of persons belonging toa 
church, the principles of which are radically 
erroneous, like the Church of Rome. Some- 
times the error seems to hang like a 
cloud over the reason, but does not affect 
the inner man to such an extent as to 
destroy the soul, though even in that case it 
probably affects both the peace of mind and 
the usefulness of the individual. For the two 
lives, the outer and the inner, must act 
on one another ; but if the right balance be 
preserved between them, and they are both 
equally under the guidance of Divine grace, 
they may aid one another ; but yet there is an 
apparent antagonism between them, arising 
from the fact that when the one is uppermost 
the other is, I do not say crushed, but kept 
in abeyance, forced, as it were, into the back- 
ground. 

Now it is the ascendency of the one or the 
other of these lives which forms two distinct 
types of character in nations and individuals, 
though this distinction has perhaps hardly 
been sufficiently noticed by those who are 
observers of national or individual peculi- 
arities. Its visible results have perhaps been 
remarked upon, but they have not been 
(generally speaking) traced up to their true 
cause. 

The inner life is (on the whole) more 
predominant in Oriental nations, the outer 
in those of the West. And this difference is 
attended by a corresponding dissimilarity in 


‘the character of these two great branches of 


the human race. The Orientals are, com- 
paratively speaking, indolent, dreamy, and 
given to speculation, rather than action. 
They invent little that is new, and they retain 
old customs and habits, which in the West 
are continually changing. 

The Bible descriptions of domestic life in 
the East are exact pictures of what exists in 


reason that part of the world at the present day, 
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though at the same time it must be con- 
fessed that the character of the Israelites, as 
portrayed in the Books of Joshua and Judges, 
does not at all resemble the Oriental type. 
They were at that time, as Dean Stanley 
remarks, more like the ancient Greeks, than 
the Oriental nations by whom they were 
surrounded. But still their customs and mode 
of life resembled that of the nations around 
them, and those customs remain unaltered, in 
the land where they lived. 

The West, on the other hand, is the land 
of progress, and improvement, and activity. 





The character and history of the Eastern and | 


Western Churches, take very much the colour 


of the different dispositions of the two races, | 


and are illustrative of them. The Eastern 
Church was constantly engaged in subtile 
disquisitions, but effected little, while the 
Western Church was busied in active life. 
The Eastern nations, too, are remarkable, 
not so much for active bravery, as for dis- 
regard of death, and passive endurance. 
In the West the instinct of self-preservation 
is stronger, and the fear of death greater, 
though in active courage the Western nations 
are certainly not inferior, perhaps superior, 
to the Eastern. 

Now all these differences in disposition, 
seem to me in a great measure to arise from 
the relative development of the outer or the 
inner life. I do not mean from their rela- 
tive power ; for the inner life, if it rises too 
near the surface, is apt to lose, rather than to 
gain strength; it resembles in this respect 
some exotic plants, which are too tender to 
bear much exposure to the air of our climate. 
Besides which, when it gains too much 
ascendency, by acquiring undue prominence, 


it generally gains it, not by victory in the. 


conflict of life, but by shirking the struggle. 

There are two opposite faults which the 
two different classes of mind, the Western 
and the Eastern, are apt to fall into. Some 
men lose themselves in the great whirlpool 
of life, and in the struggle to get on in the 
world forget the real objects for which life is 
given ; and, while they think that they are 
triumphing over circumstances, they are in 
reality led captive by them, linked to a chain 
which is gradually tightening around them. 
Others, again, avoid as much as possible being 
carried down the rapid stream by which 
they see others hurried away, and retire 
into the inner life, as some stray floating 
waif sometimes retires into those silent, 
quiet pools, which lie alongside of a rapid 
river. 


abiding peace of the gospel, which offer 
themselves to the natural man, sleep or 
intoxication. I mean moral sleep or moral 
intoxication. And these are respectively 
adapted to the two dispositions in man, 
which we have just described. But the right 
way, the narrow road, lies, as it always does, 


‘between these two extremes. 


“They that sleep, sleep in the night, and 
they that are drunken are drunken in the 
night.” But those who are of the day, in so 
far as they walk in the light, are neither 
in the one condition nor the other. 

But one great danger attendant on the 
inner life is that it often assumes the form 
of a pseudo-spiritual life, and is mistaken 
for the reality, sometimes perhaps by Chris- 
tians. 

The fact that such a state is occasion- 
ally attainable at will, may account, in 
some measure, for the constancy with which 
anchorites have persevered in a life of 
austerity, privation, and seclusion, such as 


excited the admiration of the vulgar, because 


it seemed so far removed from what they 
themselves and the generality of mankind 
were able to imitate. Probably these men 
had more to indemnify them for the priva- 
tions they endured than at first sight appears. 
By neglect and ill-treatment of the body, and 
seclusion from the outer world, they brought 
the inner life into undue prominence, and 
lived in a kind of half-dream, and, in short, 
produced in themselves a state of being in 
which they thought they had gained a victory 
over their carnal nature, when in reality they 
shirked the combat. That it cost them toil 
and labour to arrive at this state does not at 
all disprove what I have just said. The 
American Indian will endure hunger and 
|other privations, in order to avoid encoun- 
tering his enemy on equal terms. 

What confirms me in this view of the sub- 
|ject is, that the state of being in which the 
inner life rises to the surface to such an 
‘extent as to exclude the outer, when fully 
‘developed, becomes a state of coma or 
|trance, in which the body is for the time 
laid aside, and the individual is very much 
in the condition of a disembodied spirit, 
resembling the intermediate state between 
death and the resurrection, as far as we 
can guess what that condition is. Of course, 
for the time being, such a one is no longer 
in the state of trial which is our appointed 
lot on earth. This condition is sometimes 
the result of disease, sometimes, though 
‘rarely, of natural temperament, and some- 


There are, in short, two substitutes for the ‘times it may be produced by artificial means, 
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though, whether it be expedient, or even 
right, to attempt to produce it in this way, 
except in extreme cases, may be doubted. 

It has been suggested by some, that the 
evil of such a state is that it subverts our being 
and lays bare the roots of our character, a pro- 
cess which is hurtful to our minds. But some- 
times it is permitted to come of itself, as a 
merciful refuge in extreme suffering. ‘There 
have been instances of people falling into this 
state under extreme torture, and we may 
reasonably hope that this result has taken 
place oftener than we know, in the case of 
the early martyrs. In times of great suffer- | 
ing the spirit is enabled sometimes to burst | 
its chains for a while, and the whole man| 
to retire into the inner life. 

But it is possible to approach indefinitely | 
near to this state without attaining it fully | 
and completely. A state of partial trance, 
in which the inner eye seems for a short 
time to look out, as it were, from a window, 
is not so very uncommon. 3odily in-| 
juries, especially those which are inflicted on | 
the head, sometimes produce this result. | 
The celebrated vision of Colonel Gardiner, | 
which resulted in his conversion, has been | 
thus explained. It has been suggested that | 
the apparition which he saw was caused by| 
a fall, which he had previously sustained from | 
his horse, and very possibly this may have | 
had something to do with the matter ; but it} 
is not the less true that a miracle of grace| 
was worked on him. But had he been in| 
a normal condition, the impression on his! 
mind would perhaps have been merely inward, | 
but owing to his physical state, inward im- 
pressions stamped themselves on the sight, 
as is usually the case in a state of trance. I 
have known a man who, owing (I believe) to 
a blow received on the head, used, at 
one time of his life, to see the scenes which 
he had read of in his classical studies pass 
before his eyes like pictures. 

,What has been now said, will account for 
many of the remarkable phenomena which 
occurred during the time of the revivals in 
the north of Ireland. Most of these were 
attributable to a state of partial trance, though 
in these instances this condition was not 
owing to any bodily disease, but partly to 
physical causes, and partly to strong mental 
excitement on religious subjects. I am here 
speaking of this movement merely in its 
human aspect. That God was in it I have 
not the least doubt, though other agencies 
were also powerfully at work. 

This however, is not a question with 
which we are concerned at present, for I am 
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not speaking of the origin of that remarkable 
movement, but of the mental phenomena 
by which it was accompanied. Those who 
were the subjects of it, were many of them 
for a long period in a state approaching that 
of trance, a state which, though highly ele- 
vated above the world, is not the normal 
state of a Christian. Indeed, it would be 
scarcely possible, or even desirable, that it 
should be. For business was in some places 
temporarily at a standstill, more or less, a 
state of things which was hardly in con- 
formity with the apostle Paul’s injunction, to 
be not slothful in business, but at the same 
time fervent in spirit. 

However, there are many who live more or 
less in thiscondition, and there are few, at 
least of Christian persons, who have not at 
certain periods of their life feit themselves in 
this state. 

Such a condition of mind is perhaps more 
common with Christians than with others, be- 
cause in their case the inner life is habitually 
worked upon by a more powerful stimulus 
than in others. But it exists more or less in 
some who have no particular pretensions to 
religion. It may, for want of a better word, 
be called a lucid state of mind; it is a state 
which some have described as one in which 
the barrier between the body and the spirit 
(z. ¢. the natural spirit) is broken down. But 
perhaps it might be more correctly said, that 
in this condition the body is, to a certain 
degree, laid aside, so that the impressions 
come more directly on the bare spirit, with 
less intervention from the body, and with 
less use of what is commonly called the 
reason, or the understanding, as a medium 
of communication, than is usually the case. 
Now certainly this state of mind is the most 
favourable to spiritual joy, though under 
certain conditions it may produce equal 
spiritual despondency. Many Christians 
will, I dare say, recollect feeling, at the 
death of some dear friend, or near relation, 
as if heaven were suddenly opened to them, 
the struggle against former temptations 
for the time suspended, and it seemed 
as if God talked face to face with them, and 
that they were so directly taught of Him that 
they hardly needed to open their Bibles. 
Then in a short time this feeling subsided, 
their old temptations returned, and their 
state of mind did not seem materially different 
from what it was previously. 

And this return to ordinary life came 
apparently in the natural course of things, 
and was not, as far as they could perceive, 
the result of any sin or inconsistency of con- 
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duct. The following appears to me the reason 


ofthischange. The sort of uplifting of the veil 
which I have just described would not per-| 


haps be salutary if it continued. For, besides 
other disadvantages, it is very doubtful 
whether this state be one of much progression. 


While we are living in it, we are living less| 


in a state of probation, walking more by light 
and less by faith, than when we are in our 
normal condition ; not to mention the temp- 
tations to spiritual pride which such a state 
is apt to engender. And, certainly, the after 
result shows us that for the time being we 
were placed in a frame of mind above our 
real spiritual water-mark. 

There are certainly some few persons who 
seem to live habitually in this condition ; such 
individuals, perhaps, are kept in a higher 
and purer atmosphere than others, but are 
not probably in such a growing condition as 
many whose experience is different. There 
is no question that we feel the presence of 
God more strongly when we are in the state 
I have described. As St. Paul says, when we 
are absent from the body we are present with 
the Lord. The more so because the body, 
even ofa Christian man, is as yet unredeemed, 
7.¢.; though the redemption price is paid for it, 


|| yet the effects of redemption, as regards the 


body, are stillin the future. We, says St. Paul, 
who have the first fruits of the Spirit, groan, 
waiting for the adoption, to wit, the redemp- 
tion of our body. 
though it is the vehicle through which our 
spiritual impressions must generally pass, is 


an imperfect vehicle ; it is, to a certain degree, | 
a non-conductor, and yet it cannot be en-' 


tirely dispensed with, nor can we expect the 
veil which it interposes to be habitually lifted 


up. At all events, it is better not to look too | 
much to our frames and feelings alone ; and | 
though, of course, we should endeavour always | 
to rejoice in the Lord, yet we should also en-' 





Therefore the body, 


deavour to cultivate practical holiness, look 
to the promises, and leave the rest in God’s 
hands. 

Thus I have attempted, as far as I could, 
to give the leading characteristics of the 
two lives which complete our double exis- 
tence here, and to show the dangers which 
are incident on not preserving the balance 
between the two. The danger to English- 
men, at least the male part of our popu- 
lation, is to lose sight of the inner in the 
outer life. The Germans, especially the 
Southern Germans, have fallen into the op- 
posite error. Many of their writers seem to 
lose sight of the objective in the subjective, 
and thus reduce religion to a sort of shadow. 

Of course, of the two lives the inner is 
the more important, because it lasts for ever, 
whereas the other is like a scaffolding which 
will be pulled down. We cannot endeavour 
too earnestly to strengthen it, but we do not 
really attain this end by neglecting the outer 
life, any more than we can strengthen a 
building by pulling down the scaffolding 
before it is completed. The real mode of 
strengthening the inner life is by feeding it 
on “the true bread which came down from 
heaven.” And, indeed, it is most directly 
no this life that Christ works. St. Paul 
prays that his hearers should be “ strength- 
ened with might in the inner man.” Many 
preachers neglect to preach of the inner life. 
They preach of the signs of life in the Chris- 
tian’s character, and the outward form which 
his life takes, as if these were the chief con- 
stituents of the life itself; whereas the 
Christian’s life is Christ, and the strength of 
that life, when wrought into his life, lies in 
theinnerman. That life is best strengthened, 


not by striving to bring it to the surface, 
not by talking or thinking too much about 
our feelings, but by action, prayer, and living 
on the promises of God. 
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SHAKSPERIAN MOTTOES. 
No. VI. 


‘* What's in a name? that which we call a rose | 
By any other name would smell as sweet.” 
* Romeo and Fuliet,” ii. 2. 


' AFFECTION is often said to be blind, because | longer represents what it once did; but true 
it closes the eyes to self-interest, and to’ devotion must have a reality for the object of 
defects of character in its object ; but preju- its love and worship, it cannot keep fast its 
dice and hatred are far more in the dark than fealty through life to death for merely a name, 
) love, for they see nothing but the letters it must feel assured that the actual substance 
+}, stamped upon the outside of things, and have in its original truth and beauty is there, and 
| no sight to penetrate into the essence within. then the outside name is a matter of indiffer- 
“Here on earth,” as Jeremy Taylor says, “‘ we ence. 
must first love, and love will open our eyes as__—‘ There is no blindness arising from a loyal 
well as our hearts, and we shall then see and affection so great as that which exists in con- 
perceive and understand.” Thus ‘Tybalt, nection with a selfish, worldly spirit ; and yet 
knowing nothing of Romeo but the name, it is very often the man who has used all 
exclaims at once,— things for his own gratification who supposes , 
| «Tbs is af Molibique, oar foe ; himself to be the sharpest sighted, and looks | 
A villain, that is hither come in spite down with pitying contempt upon those who 
To sneer at our solemnity this night.” see the reality beneath the name. To him in 
his blindness, faith, steadfastness, purity, hon- || 
our, truthfulness, love, nay, even beauty, are | 
but empty names; “a rose,” may be called 
“by any other name,” because its sweetness 
is only imaginary, nothing inherent in itself. 
To such a man all things are but empty 
names if he cannot find in them the means || 
of self-gratification ; and earthly life with its 
brave struggles, its victories, its self-devoted 
love, its steadfast endurance, its far-reaching 
faith, its many glimpses of the Divine ideal, is 
only “vanity of vanities and vexation of spirit.” 
The mere looker-on, who has no sympathy 
or part in what God has wrought for man, or 


in man’s struggles towards God, can see 


Sahat etiam 


Prejudice blinded his eyes to everything 
but his name: let a Montague be the very 
soul of courtesy and honour, incapable of an 
ungenerous or base action, and desirous of 
living in charity and peace with all men, a 
Capulet could see nothing of these virtues in 
him. He belonged to the rival house, and 
must necessarily, therefore, be “a foe,” “a 
villain,” come “in spite” to sneer at the festivi- 
ties of the Capulets. 

True-heartedness, on the other hand, gives 
insight and perceptions of deep things even 
to the simple-minded ; and an unsophisticated 
loving spirit often penetrates more deeply into | 
the heart of things, and finds out great truths | han's , ; 
more readily, than the mere thinker, whose nothing in those things connected with the 
delight is more in the exercise of his faculties spiritual and highest life but mere names. 
than in the subject of his speculations. So| The Divine sacrifice, the action of God's 
Juliet in her tender spring-time seizes that paternal care and love in the lives of His 
truth which moralists and philosophers have | Children, the temptations which beset the soul, {| 
long laboured to teach the world, that a name| the desires that rise to heaven, the sighs of 
is but an outside label which may be lost or|Tepentance, are to an indifferent spectator 
changed, and the essential eiements on | nothing more than meaningless names. Here | 
which it stands will remain the same ‘the very coldness which is supposed to lead 
| to impartial judgment so dims the vision that 


“ That which we call a rose |: ; fs pr 
i By any other name would smell as sweet,” | 1 Cannot truly perceive the reality of spiritual 


prs 





mee __ | things; while love, on the other hand, pene- 
j while the mere name, when it stands for trates through the outward symbols, and 
i emptiness or corruption, is of no value. | learns the deep truths hidden within. 
iF The reason why love should be thus clear-|_ There is a kind of teaching which often | 


er-sighted is not difficult to find. It is of little leads to a blind regard for names, so that the | 
#} Moment to hatred and prejudice that their | reality itself is not held in so high an esteem | 
} object is false, nothing but a name, or that|as the familiar word stamped upon it. The | 
the name is wrongly applied, or that it no/ habit of constantly using the same words for 
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certain things, and of never explaining their 
full meaning, or of showing the substance 
apart from its common designation, tends to 
a thoughtless clinging to names, and the 
refusal to recognise truth under a new or 
different name. We constantly see this 
among the various divisions of the Christian 
Church, each of which has a particular phrase- 
ology of its own, which appears to its mem- 
bers the special expression of truths and 
right feelings. Let the same truths and the 
same feelings be expressed to the members of 
one sect in the terms used by another, and 


|| the “rose” would not “smell as sweet.” Hence 


the advantage of using in the service of 
religion nothing but the simple, homely words 
of our common speech, in which we tell forth 
the deep and tender feelings of our nature on 





external stamp, which had once marked the 
principles of vital godliness, was regarded as 


sufficient under the decay of the inward life, _ a 


so that the message of its Lord, whose “ eyes 
are as a flame of fire,” was the searching 
rebuke, “ Thou hast a name that thou “vest, 
and art dead.” 

The influence of a name in creating a pre- 
judice against a person is so well known, that 
it has been made use of again and again by 
controversialists and partisans. It is easy in 
this way to covertly stamp an individual with 
all the faults of his party, and yet be com- 
mitted to no direct accusation, such as may 
be fairly met and refuted. This is an act of 
gross injustice, from the charge of which 
Christians unfortunately are by no means 
clear. The cause of God and of the truth 


other subjects, and communicate our aspira-|needs no such weapons, and it is yielded 


ations and our thoughts. 


By thus avoiding, | rather than defended by an ignorant, indis- 


as far as possible, the careless use of what the | criminate attempt to classify its opponents 


French call the patois de Channaan, religious 
truth is made more clear to the natural under- 
standing, and Christians themselves learn to 
know and recognise one another under dif- 
ferent names ; while not the least important 
result is the gain in sincerity, for it is easy to 
fall into a habit of saying certain words with- 
out the corresponding feeling being actually 
present at the time ; but when we drop the 
current phrases we shall find that the simple 
every-day language does not come unless 
the true impulse call it forth. 

The homage paid to a name often becomes 
after a time the worship of a mere image of 
the truth, instead of a real steadfastness to 
the living principle. ‘Thus the names at first 
impressed on certain systems of truth, forms 
of religious observance, or upon newly ar- 
ranged plans of Christian work, often outlive 
the earnest faith and love which were once 
the truly precious part of them, the only ele- 
ments by which they were rendered sacred 
and valuable. If these are gone, the mere 
tenacity with which the name is retained is 
only an effort of pride which will not acknow- 
ledge the death of the inward grace, and 
which strives to keep up the appearance with- 
out the reality, Not a generation has some- 
times passed away before this dependence 
on a name takes the place ofa loving, earnest 
grasp of solemn realities ; the name alone has 
no power to awaken deep convictions or to 
stir the heart, and thus follows a state of 
spiritual deadness, during which, nevertheless, 
the name is paraded as all-sufficient, and is 
worn with an ostentatious pride. Such was 


_ the condition of the Church at Sardis, even 
_ during the first century of its existence. The 








under unpopular names, or to include in the 
same condemnation persons of widely differ- 
ent degrees of error. The careful justice, 
the tender discrimination, which are so 
strongly marked in the character and judg- 
ments of our Lord Jesus Christ, are in remark- 
able contrast to this very line of attack which 
was taken by His opponents. When, for 
instance, the young ruler came to Christ, 
fearless in his sense of legal righteousness, 
yet anxious to know the truth and complete 
the circle of his duties, Jesus does not give 
to him the name of Pharisee, but He beholds 
him with love, and speaks of him as one “ not 
far from the kingdom of heaven.” The ene- 
mies of Christ, on the other hand, stoop 
readily to the low mode of attack by fixing 
on Him an unpopular name. They speak of 
Him as a “ Nazarene,” knowing that to the 
thoughtless multitude this would convey an 
idea of unlettered barbarism, although they 
had themselves said, “ How hath this man 
learning ?” “‘ Never man spake like this man.” 

The use of names for the mere sake of the 
impression conveyed by them is a habit 
fearful in its results of shallowness and false- 
ness. Asa sounder system of education pre- 
vails, which is itself an earnest reality, and 
not a name only, it will become more and 
more difficult to build either credit or censure 
on an empty name. 
enment will demand in every sphere the 
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genuine gold itself, whatever letters may be J 


stamped upon it ; and pretence and emptiness | 
will no longer pass current for the sake of a 7 


name. In drawing nearer to Christ, our Light, q 


we may anticipate the better time of a truer 7 
culture by our attainment of spiritual discrimi- 7 
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nation and insight ; walking in His light, we | never been associated a thought of falseness 
discern and love the simple truth alone, and, nor change. Thus those to whom the rela- 
we learn to become fearless in regard to tionships of the family circle have always been 
names, caring little for the term of reproach | true and happy cannot but cling with affec- 
if it stands for the living bright reality; and| tion to the very terms expressing these ties ; 
holding lightly even honoured names which |and father, mother, sister, be- 





are impressed on counterfeits, or which no 
longer represent the noble and precious 
principles which once made them vital. 
While casting aside empty names, as the 
mere husks from which the fruit has fallen, 
there are yet many tried names to which we 
would ever cling tenaciously. Though— 


“ That which we call a rose 
By any other name would smell as sweet— 


Yet we would fain keep even for the flower its 
own dear old name, so full of poetic associa- 
tions, and so enshrine it in our tenderest 
recollections. By what other name could we 
ever call those faded petals, gathered on a 
summer day in years gone by, and cherished in 
remembrance of — 


‘The touch of a vanished hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still.” 


And how could we under any other name 
welcome back the fragrant roses of the com- 
ing summer, which yearly remind us that by 
God’s great goodness all freshness and beauty 
and perfume have not passed away from our 
lives? Our little homely spring flowers, too, 
which so many generations of childish hands 
have gathered—buttercups and daisies, prim- 
roses and violets, as long as they gladden the 
spring-time with their cheerful simplicity and 
sweetness, who would venture to replace the 
old familiar household words by any other 
names? ‘There is a charm and a pathos in 
the very sound of names with which has 
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VI.— THE 


THE world’s teaching is, “Do good to 
yourself.” The teaching of Christ, echoed by 
His apostles, is, “Let us do good unto all 
men” (Gal. vi. 10.) This is the lesson which 
you, my dear friend, desire fully to learn. 
Your reason for desiring to become pro- | 
ficient in it is because love to Jesus has 
already taught you to look out of self as the | 
object of your life. If He laid down his life | 
for you, you surely ought to be ready for any | 


OPPORTUNITY 


brother, 
come sacred names, which could never be 
exchanged for any others. It has been said 
of the words Heaven and Home that they 
are the two most beautiful words in the 
English language; and long may they be held 
enshrined in every English heart, continuing 
to represent the highest happiness, purity and 
love, the one the object of a simple steadfast 
faith, the other the nearest realization of that 
revelation of future bliss to be found in this 
world. 

Among those tried names which have never 
ceased to represent the reality, and are only 
powerless to express the fulness of all that is 
enlosed in a single word, we may surely 
include “the Name that is above every other 
name.” ‘That first synonyme for perfect love 
and goodness which enters the ear of child- 
hood, and is lisped with simple faith in infant 
hymns and prayers, the sacred stamp of early 
consecration impressed upon the strength and 
powers of youth, the honoured badge borne 
in later years by the soldier of the cross, the 
watchword of many a well-fought battle-field, 
the gleam of hope in many a storm, the one 
note which thrills the feeble heart of age, the 
last music falling on the dying ear, the first 
word which will spring to immortal lips awak- 
ing from the sleep of death—the name of 
Jesus can never pass from the language of 
earth while human tongues endure, nor lose 
the least of its true significance by the changes 
and corruptions of time. 

ANNA J. BUCKLAND. 


TH THE YOUNG. 
EDITOR. 


OF DOING GOOD, 


sacrifice of personal gratification which the 
claims of His service may require. You are 
now not your own ; and you do not wish to 
be. You have brought your bodily life as a 
living sacrifice, and you pray that a spirit of 
entire consecration may render it holy and 
acceptable. And so will it be if your life is 
a life in Jesus. 

The call to work for Christ is one which is 
especially appropriate to you in your season 
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|| tion will be for me a very pleasant com-'at home and abroad. But there are many | 
other ways of usefulness which a heart intent | 
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of youth. You are vigorous in health, 
buoyant in spirits, animated by the impulses 
of a natural heroism, which, I trust, is quick- 
ened and hallowed by the love of Jesus! 
within your heart. “Lord, what wouldest | 
Thou have me to do?” is the inquiry of a| 
young disciple, not of an aged man, “ whose | 
strength is to sit still.” 

You have already heard this call. The, 
silver trumpet has sounded in your ears its 
bright révei/. You have seen the string of 
busy workers going forth to their vineyard 
labour. You have no wish to stand idle in 
the world’s market-place. You would spend 
and be spent for Jesus. 

If you have not heard the call to work, | 
hear it now. I bring it to you. “Son—, 
daughter; go work to-day.” Much needs to 
be done. You can doa portion of it. Let 
us then do good. 

Moreover you cannot help doing some- 
thing. Your natural energy must expend 
itself in some way. If not rightly guided it 
will work mischievously. The very idleness | 
of idle hands is doing Satan’s work. You are 
either doing good or doing evil. None of 
us can altogether live unto self. Emanations 
of unconscious influence are being constantly 
thrown off from us on all around. 

There is much evil-doing in the world. Do 
not add toitsamount. Rather strive to coun- 
teract it by well-doing. <A holy life is a daily 
rebuke to wickedness. The light which it 
spreads around will make all vicious things 
hastily to retreat into that darkness in which 
alone they can exist. Do good, and you will 
find Ithuriel’s spear in your hand. 

Do good. Do not dream about it, or 
scheme it, or talk about it, but doit. “ What- 
soever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy 
might.” “ Whatsoever He saith unto thee, do 
it.’ Hoc age, was a motto which a father 
once gave to his children, and they rightly 
treasured it. 

Do good as one of a great community of 
workers. “ Let wsdo good.” I do not enjoin 
upon you any solitary enterprise. I do not 
say, go to Africa, and become amidst its un- 
known wilds the pioneer of future Christian 
enterprise ; nordo I say, shut up your heart's 
sweet sympathies within some lonely walk of 
usefulness in your own land. But, on the, 
contrary, join other workers in the vineyard, | 
and share, in company with them, the burden | 
and heat of the day. Join with me in trying 
to do good. I can counsel and encourage 
you, and your bright and cheerful co-opera- | 





panionship. Working together, we can. 


Cie 


converse about heavenly things, and stimulate 
each other’s zeal by precept or example. A 
long pull and a strong pull and a pull all to- 
gether does work which separate individual 
efforts could never accomplish. 

Nay, even if you do work alone, you may 
still cherish in connection with it the thought 
of the communion of saints. In the un- 
tracked African wilderness Livingstone was 
not really alone. He knew that the sym- 
pathies of many thousands of his fellow- 
workers were with him there; that their 
prayers followed him step by step ; and so we 
doubt not he realized the fellowship of Chris- 
tian labour, and was cheered by the conviction 
that his special and seemingly lonely toil 
was a portion of the one great task in which 
many other hearts and hands were busily 
employed. And so, my dear friend, when 
you feel in your Christian work as if you were 
doing it very much by yourself, with no one to 
help you in it, banish the feeling as a mis- 
taken one. Look at that man who is so 
busily at work in a dark and small recess in 
one of the galleries of the coal mine. He 
has scarcely room to lift his heavy pick above 
his head, so as to give force to the blow 
which is to detach the lumps of coal. There 
is no room for any one else in his little cavern. 
Yet he is not really working alone. Hundreds 
of other men are similarly employed, and he 
knows they are. You may know it too, and 
the knowledge will invigorate and cheer, 

If you doubt this, just tell me what you 
are doing for Christ, and I am sure I shall be 
able to point out to you many other workers 
similarly circumstanced. 

Besides, you are working wth Jesus, as 
well as for Him, and His presence will always 
change the loneliest place into the “ gate of 
heaven.” 

Do not reply that there is nothing which 
you can do. If we are commanded to do 
good unto a// men, we may infer the great 
variety of spiritual work. If all the world 
needs our Christian succour, there must be 
some aid which you, if a Christian, can 
render. If you cannot help the sick, you can 
help the poor. If it would be presumptuous 
to offer your services to the old, you can 
reach out your hand to a child. I will gladly 
assist you in ascertaining the best way in 
which you can do good. 

There are many ways of doing good which 
easily suggest themselves, such as Sunday 
school teaching, district visiting, tract dis- 
tributing, and collecting for missionary efforts 
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% fect and so can sympathize, and that you 
know it isa difficult thing to lead a consistent 
| Christian life, butthat prayer and faith in Jesus 
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on doing good will soon discover. Let me 
mention some, not as giving you a complete 
list, but simply as examples of the variety of 
Christian work. 

One of your servants may be a young and 
ignorant girl, who fails in thoroughness of 


be untruthful, while in other things she shows 
an intention to deceive. Now you may join 
with others in severely rebuking her, or you 
may try to do her good (which is not usually 
.done by merely rebuking). When you are 
alone with her you may kindly point out 
the folly of deception, for it never eventually 
succeeds ; that an omniscient eye is ever 
upon her, that Jesus loves her, and died for 
her, and wants her to be His child, and is 
grieved when she does wrong ; that disciple- 
ship consists in being like Jesus in little things 


meekly bear reproof for our faults, instead of 
to conceal them by falsehood or 
equivocation. Tell her that you are imper- 


can overcome any difficulty. In this way you 
are likely to do good, much more good than 
all the sermons that your servant will hear 
in church, for statements of Christian doctrine 
which fall familiarly on an educated ear may 
be too elaborate and abstract for an untrained 
mind. 

Among your acquaintances is a young lady 
who is shunned by all who know her. She 
is bad-tempered, or selfish, or morose in 
manner, and no one cares to be in her com- 
pany, or to listen to her ill-natured remarks. 
Yet she does not seem happy. She evidently 
feels the isolation which she has brought upon 
herself. What can you do for her? Show 
her kindness and consideration whenever you 
can. Do not force your friendship upon her, 
but allow her to see that you would not refuse 
it if asked for. When she says an irritating 
thing, bear with it without rendering railing for 
railing. If an opening occur for manifesting 
sympathy be quick to tender it. Yourkindness 
may melt the ice, and mollify the harshness of 
her nature, and win the unloving and unloved 
heart. This would be doing good. 

In a certain village a young man opened a 
draper’s shop, and was soon known and much 
talked about as a thoroughly earnest Christian, 
or, as his neighbour chose to call him, a saint. 
They sneered at his piety, and some of them 
resolved upon an odd and improper scheme 
for exposing its hollowness. They laid a 


voke him to an unseemly manifestation of 
temper, and one of them, a lady, was deputed 
to visit his shop for that purpose ; accordingly, 
shewent and asked to be shown several things, 
none of which, however, seemed to suit her 
fancy ; she gave all the trouble she possibly 
could, and had almost the whole contents 
of the shelves brought down and laid upon the 
counter for her inspection without approving 
of any of them. The young man did his best 
to please her, and opened bale after bale 

and threw their folds temptingly across the 

counter, hopingat length to satisfy his capricious 
customer. She kept him at this useless work 

for almost two hours, and then coolly re- 

marked that she did not like any of them, and 

would only take a quarter of a yard of ribbon 

at a shilling a yard, The young draper, with 

unchanged cheerfulness, cut off the required 

length of ribbon, carefully wrapped it in paper 
and politely bowing, inquired whether he 

could send the small parcel home for her. 

Overcome by this example of perfect self- 

control, the lady confessed the trick which 

she had been playing, and as some amends 

for her teasing conduct at once proceeded 

to make large purchases. I am sure that 

young man did good to his customer and her 

friends by this manifestation of Christian meek- 

ness and forbearance. 














and opened it at a page which struck his at- | 
tention ; the statement of truth on which his 


and when his sister came down stairs equipped 
for their excursion, he was still reading the 
book which she had left ; however, she did 
not refer to it, nor did he, only he appeared 
somewhat thoughtful during their ride. 
sequently he became a truly converted man, 
and traced his first serious impressions to this 
volume of sermons which a sister’s love had 
placed in his way. He with some difficulty 
obtained ordination, for he shrank from giv- 
iug the time which a university course would 
have demanded, as he was anxious at once 
to preach the gospel which he had found so 
precious. He became a true-hearted ambas- 
sadorfor Christ, full of energy and zeal, and 


A Christian lady had a brother who seemed 
wholly given up to a life of worldly dissi- 
pation ; he was a genial, good-tempered man, 
and a general favourite, but totally without con- 
cern for religion ; his sister had long mourned 
over him and prayed for hisconversion. One 
day when he had arranged to call for a ride 
with her, she left a small volume of sermons 
on the hall table, and when he came pur- 
posely left him waiting a few minutes; to be- || 
beguile the time he carelessly took upthebook | 
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was greatly blessed by God in his ministry. 
He told me the story of his conversion one 
evening as we sat together in his country 
parsonage, and I repeat it now to show you 
how much good may be done in a quiet, un- 
obtrusive way by the circulation of religious 
books. 

In a cottage in the village of S—— you 
might have seen some few years ago a child 
seven years of age, lying on a small bed, he 
was pale and thin, but looked very happy. 
He loved the Lord Jesus Christ. He was 
not afraid to die, for he was going to be with 
Jesus ; but his mother, whom he dearly loved 
for her kindness to him, cared nothing about 
his Saviour. His fervent prayer for her, as 
he lay on his sick bed, was “ Lord, give Thy 
Spirit to my dear mother, and make her to 
love Jesus ;” and as she sat with her work by 
his side, he used to talk to her, and tell her 
about the Saviour, and repeat sweet hymns 
which he had learned at the Sunday-school, 
and texts of Scripture to her. And God did 
not forget his prayer, but sent His Spirit into 
the mother’s heart, and she began to love 
Jesus and to strive to follow Him as her little 
Willy did. So the little child did good to his 
mother. 

Nor did the good stop there. The father 
was a swearing drunken man, cruel to his 
infant children. His wife began to pray for 
him and to endeavour to get him to church. 
He went, and became after a time a reformed 
Christian man, and the home was changed 
from a den to a paradise. 

It were easy to furnish more instances, but 
these may suffice to show you how a path of 
usefulness is open to any one who is willing 
to tread it. 

But the text I quoted at the begining of 
this paper when fully given runs thus :—“ As 
we have opportunity, let us do good unto all 
men, especially unto them who are of the house- 
hold of faith ;’ and I wantto call your attention 
to the last clause, which enjoins a special 
regard for our fellow-Christians. We are in- 
deed to do good to all, to be ready, as the 
Samaritan was, to help the poorest stranger 
whom we find in distress ; but those who are 
one with us in Christ Jesus have an addi- 
tional claim on our sympathy and love. Ifwe 
ourselves belong to the household of faith, to 
the family which is one in heaven and earth, 
our brothers and sisters must be far dearer 
to us than the strangers outside. Our hearts 
will thrill with a stronger and purer sympathy 
for those who bear our Father’s likeness and 
are heirs with us of the same inheritance in 
light. So that if one member suffer, all the 
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members will participate in the pain, and if 
one member rejoice, the others will share the 
joy. ie 

A rich but godless man found his sister 
conversing pleasantly with a very poor 
woman, and expressed his surprise that she 
should choose such a person as her com- 
panion. “ Brother,” replied the lady, “ this isa 
king’s daughter, only she has not yet got her 
royal apparel on.” Are you ready to acknow- 
ledge as Christ’s brethren, and therefore 
yours, all who love Him, whatever be their: 
position in life? And do you feel that as such 
they have a special claim upon you to do 
them good ? 

You may do good to them temporally. A 
little act of self-denial may give bread to a 
hungry Christian family. A happy ingenuity 
may contrive out of the odds and ends of your 
house what will afford warmth and comfort 
to an ill-clad child. You may visit the widow 
and fatherless in their affliction, and even if 
you are notclever in expressing yoursympathy 
in eloquent words,the ready tear and the silent 
grasp of the hand speak a language of their 
own and often minister the truest consolation. 

You may do good to them spiritually. If 
you see them in danger of stepping out of the 
narrow way, you may gently warn them. If 
they need counsel, you may be able to speak 
a word in season. If they are encountering 
difficulty, you may encourage them both by 
cheerful words and by manifesting a brave 
spirit in your own Christian course. ‘“ As 
iron sharpeneth iron, so doth the countenance 
of a man his friend. 

A solitary key in one of my rooms, I noticed 
the other day, is becoming rusty; but a 
bunch of keys which I carry in my pocket is 
always bright through their mutual friction. 

You can pray for them. The youngest 
child in a family who sees the elder ones in 
danger, has no means of helping them by 
his own efforts, but he can cry to his father to 
come to their assistance. Young as you 
may be in the household of faith, your “ soul’s 
sincere desire” on behalf ofa brother’s peace | 
may find expression at the throne of grace, | 
and bring down a blessing upon him. 

Let me add that in some cases you can 
pray with them. You can ask one or two of 
the “household” to join you in earnest sup- 
plications. There is a special promise to 
united prayer; do not forget to claim its 
fulfilment. ‘This will do good to them, and | 
to your own soul as well. J have known | 
these little unions for prayer kept up for | 
several years with much spiritual advantage | 
to all who took part in them. | 
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Now I wish to speak of the opportunity of | tunity let us do good ;” for it is only while 


doing good—“ as we have opportunity.” The 


you have it that you can do the good which 


word is the same as that in the preceding | belongs to it. 


verse which is translated “season.” It 


means that while you have an opportunity or 


season you are to do good unto all men. 

Life itself is the grand opportunity. Work 
while it is called To-day ; for the night cometh, 
when no man can work. You _ cannot 
tell how long this season will last. Redeem 
then the time. A good man’s family motto 
was, “ Live while you live ;’ and some young 
Christians have lived a fuller life during the 
short term of their earthly existence than 
others have done who reached their three- 
score years and ten. ‘Their friends said, 
“What a brief life! how soon cut short!” 
Angels said, “ What a complete life! how 
thoroughly they have fulfilled their course !” 

But there are smaller opportunities. Every 
occasion when you can do some Christian 
work is its season or opportunity. And 
this suggests the thought that unless you do 
it while its season lasts you cannot hope to 
do it at all. If the farmer do not sow his 


seed in the season for it, can he hope that by | 


sowing at some other period of the year he 
shall still gain the desired harvest? 
farmer would make such a mistake. 
take care that we do not. 


And the season may be a very brief one. | 


A Christian lady one day in church saw a 
young woman who looked unhappy. 
spoke to her very earnestly about the Saviour, 
and the poor girl sobbed, and said she was a 
stranger to Jesus, and did not even possess 
a Bible. ‘You shall have mine,” said her 
new friend ; and she gave her her small Bible, 
which she much prized. And so they parted. 
The next day this poor girl was run over and 
taken to an hospital in a dying state. The 


only clue to her history was the little Bible! 
which she still had, andin which they found | 


the name of its former possessor. They 
sent to her, and she went to the hospital to 
learn the glad news that her little Bible had 


guided the poor girl into the way of peace, | } 
| arguing with her father about the Bible. The 


and taught her when dying to rejoice at the 
thought that she was going to be with Jesus. 


“What a good thing it was,” said the dying | 
girl, “that the accident did not occur the | 


day before!” And what a good thing too it | 
y g g 


| was that that worker for Jesus had seized the 


“opportunity” as soon as it came, and had 
striven while it lasted to do good. If she| 
had neglected to use that “season,” it could | 
never have returned. It was the work ofa} 
few minutes to do what saved a soul! Well! 
may the apostle say, “As we have oppor-| 


No| 
Let us| 


She | 


Just reflect. What opportunities or seasons 
are now with you? How soon will they 
have passed away! Is there any good which 
|you might do now, and which you cannot 
| expect to be able to do afterwards ? There is 
a solemn text which you and I shall do well 
often to meditate upon: “To him that 
knoweth to do good and doeth it not, to him 
it is sin.” 

Not only must you seize the opportunity, 
but you must employ it wisely. No one would 
reap a harvest who took amy seed, and scat- 
tered it over axy soil, where no preparation of 
the ground had been made, even though he 
did it in the proper seed-time. And so it is 
not enough that you are trying to do good in 
| the proper season for doing it; you must do it 
| carefully and wisely. Sunday afternoon may 
| be your “ season ” for doing good to eight or 
| nine little scholars, and you may go punc- 
| tually to your class. So far you are obeying 
the text, for it is while you have the oppor- 
tunity that you are seeking to do good. But, 
| if you sit down listlessly in your class, and go 
through its routine in a merely mechanical 
manner, and make no effort to enchain the 
(attention of the children, and manifest no 
fervent desire for their salvation, do not go 
home afterwards with the  self-complacent 
feeling that you have been doing good. If 
you have kept the letter you have violated 
the spirit of the text. You have not used the 
‘“‘season” properly. Nay, you have done 
harm, for you have taken the place which a 
teacher with a truer conception of the mean- 
ing of “ season” might have filled, and you 
probably have created a distaste in the 
| children’s minds for the dreary work of saying 
hymns and reading chapters and stumbling 
over collects and catechisms. 
| Sometimes opportunities may be made. A 

little girl who knew Jesus, and who was only 
|nine years old, was present one day when a 
gentleman who held sceptical notions was 











child was greatly pained to hear the gentle- 
man openly avow his unbelief ; but she said 
nothing. It was not the “season” for her. 
But she resolved to make one; so after the 
discussion was ended, and her father had {left 
the room, she asked the gentleman, who was a 
friend of the family, to take a walk with her in 
the garden. When they were alone she in- 
quired whether she might ask him a question. 

“ Certainly,” he replied, “any question you 
please.” 
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E “Then,” said she, “ have you ever read the 
New Testament through with a desire to un- 


| earnestly.” 


| passed and she had not come. 
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| derstand it?” 


“No,” he answered, “I never have.” 

“T thought so,” said the child, ‘for I am 
sure you would not have spoken of it to my 
father as you did just now if you had;” and 
in an earnest manner she added, “ Oh! do read 


| it, and do wish to understand it.” 


In after years, when relating his conversa- 


| tion to a friend, that gentleman said, referring 


to this talk in the garden, “ That child’s en- 
treaties and tears did far more than any argu- 
ments had ever done, they led me to the 


| Bible, and the Bible ted me to my Saviour.” 


Do not forget that all our efforts to do good 


| will be useless if the divine blessing rest not 


upon them. Unless we work in a spirit of 
prayer and humble dependence upon God, we 
shall work in vain. One of Adelaide New- 


| ton’s sisters says of her, ‘Adelaide asked 
| me one day to share part of her district, and 
| lend books and tracts at one end of the street. 


Noticing how long she had waited at the dif- 
ferent doors before going in, I asked her as we 
were going home, ‘ Do you always wait when 
you knock at a door till they open it ?’ ‘ No,’ 
was her reply, ‘but I always like to wait a 
moment before I knock, to ask for the Holy 
Spirit to be with my mouth, and teach me 
what to say in each house.’ I have often 
thought of it since, and have attributed to it 
her wonderful success among the poor whom 
she visited.” 

The phrase “do good”—means “do good 
It is not merely doing, but zeal- 
ous doing which is enjoined. With an 
example of this earnestness in doing good, I 
must close this half-hour’s talk. 

When William Guthrie, a young Christian 
who died in his twenty-first year, became truly 
converted, he was anxious to bring his rela- 
tives to Jesus. In a letter to his father he 
says:—‘ What I have most particularly to say 
at present is this, You must send Mary down to 
Montrose as soon as possible. Send her to-mor- 
row, if possible. I want her here that she may 
be converted. Bands of girls such as she are 
finding salvation here. Why may not the 
same blessed influences be effectual with her?” 

Mary was his sister, a girl of fifteen. A day 
His soul was 











on fire with earnest desire for her salvation. 
The post will take a day, but if he make haste 
the train will carry a parcel in an hour. So he 
hastily pencils an urgent note, makes it up 
into a small parcel, and hurries with it to the 
railway station. This is what he wrote: 

‘‘ My dear father, did you receive my letter 
on Monday evening? I am afraid you have 
not, as Mary, whom I expected on Tuesday, 
has not yet come. I do not know what to 
think. If you got my letter, and are not 
sending her till you find it convenient, then 
you are showing God that you are not really 
in earnest about the salvation of your child, 
or else you would not miss a train. You 


may object to my anxiety to get her here, A 


that the Holy Spirit can convert her as easily 
at Clocksbriggs as at Montrose. That I 
believe.-—The Spirit of God is here in a 
special manner.—You must send me Mary 
by the first train after you get this, if she is 
not already away.” 

This urgent appeal met its desired response. 
Mary was sent off, and reached Montrose the 
following evening. ‘They spent the evening 
together. He did not say much to her about 
his wish for her conversion, but his conversa- 
tion was religious and impressive, without 
any attempt to work upon her feelings by any 
impassioned appeal. The following morning 
he took her to a little prayer meeting and 
left her there, some business requiring his 
attendance elsewhere. No one at the meet- 
ing knew who the young stranger was, nor 
was there anything in the quiet devotional 
exercises which was likely to excite her 
feelings. Prayers, hymns, and Bible readings 
alternated for an hour. But when the last 
psalm was being sung, the Spirit of God began 
to work upon Mary’s heart, and she returned 
to her brother’s lodgings in great distress of 
mind. There he found her “weeping very 
much.” She continued for some time in 
much anxiety of mind; but afterwards her 
brother was able to write to his father as 
follows :—‘‘ Mary found peace and joy in 
believing on Saturday afternoon, and has 
continued quite confirmed and very happy. 
Her conversion is complete. She has passed 
from death to life, and is safe for ever. You 
will find a considerable change in her when 
she returns to Clocksbriggs.” 
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sit up | GLEANINGS IN A HARVEST FIELD. 
tothe § 
e: 4 BY AN UNKNOWN HAND. 
yletter @ 
1 have @) Tuere is an expansiveness in whatever| Where are all its voices of love? Where are 
iesday, 4) touches the hand of God ; whatever goes in| all its notes of warning? Are there 2o vows 
hat to J) little, comes out great. A man may have few| unbroken? Is there no remembered unre- 
re not ||! opportunities of seeking God, but if all the| pentance to be repented of? Has mo grace 
t, then |) time he can give is given, then God will take| been driven away? It is late with many of 
‘really @) care that that man’s soul is fed. jus. The day is passing away, and the 
child, @ Take care, however small the grace, that) shadows of evening are spreading over us ; 
You @ | you derive it directly from Christ. 'does not all seem to say—the eleventh hour ? 
here, J} “ The mercies of God ever exceed His own| What and if Christ shall come next, not to cad/ 
easily 4) promises. | you, but to judge? Ah! is this the time to be 
hat I @ of you will be peculiar as the gospel, you|dallying about your salvation ? _ Is this the 
in a | will be very peculiar in the eyes of the world, | time to care about the world’s fashions? The 
Mary | and from this you must not shrink ; for your | ¢/eventh hour of the passing year calls, “ Now 
she is J) own peace’ sake and for the glory of God you|or never!” Another year, another Sabbath, 
4| may not shrink. ‘it may be wight, a night which may never 
ponse. |) You should live in this world as a foreigner. | have a morning. ; 
sethe | The more you are destined for Christ, the | If there is one who stands in the ray of 
ening @) more will He be to you in His blessed offices | God’s brightest promise, it is the poor widow. 
about |! of love ; oh! He was not ashamed to be pecu- | The Lord’s dealings are generally of an 
versa- (@! liar for you. | expansive rather than of a creative character. 
ithout [¥) — Self-denial is essential to the Christian cha-| He usually takes that which 7s, and, in answer 
y any j§| racter, and that which God requires is the| to prayer, adapts it to the end to be attained. 
ning | daily exercise of self-denial. Itisvery easyto| Use that which the Lord gives you, use it 
; and | fast the body and to feast the soul with pride, 'in prayer and faith, and it shall swell to the 
g his | but in the little daily habits of self-denial| measure of your wants. 
meet- |f! there is nothing to feed pride. | If you want great things to be done, there 
5 nor |} Praise is the first emotion of the pardoned | must be /arge preparations made. Oh, if we | 
ional F soul. were making large preparations of faith, there 
> her | God scatters little seeds of thought in every | would soon be a large outpouring of God’s 
dings | passage of His word. Holy Spirit. ; : 
last |9| ~ God’s afflicting times are the Christian’s| It is a proof how far this world is from 
egan |}\ growing times. If you are called to go down | heaven, that a happy event perhaps has never 
imed F} into the depths of affliction, it is that you may | yet happened without some sorrow being con- 
ss of 4) come up mightier in the Lord, and stronger| nected with it. ; : 
very in His grace. | When God intends to give His creatures a 
e in @ Look on sin as the murderer of Jesus/| gift, it is that that gift may be used ; and 
her |! Christ. 'when God thus appoints His gifts to be used, 
°r as | We might have expected to find on the | He allows no tarrying in the employment. 
y in (4) pages of the Bible the word “drive,” but as! The best preparation for anticipated 
has |# a miracle of mercy we find “ draw.” trouble is to go and be alone with God. 
'PPY: We believe that it belongs to every believer) Why do some young people’s feelings grow 
ssed [Hf at some period of his life, to go through deep | so cold, or else run back into extravagance ? 
You |} spiritual conflicts; but we shrink not from | Because they have not been held by the reins 


vhen [| these conflicts, seeing we pass by them to|ofunderstanding. _ 
| higher attainments in grace. | Seek God in His higher gifts, and be assured 
‘§ As soon as God works, Satan works too:| He will seek you in His lower. 
| it was so at creation, it was so at redemption ;| It is the surprise, the suddenness, the incom- 
7 it is so in sanctification, and it will always | prehensibility of death that clothes it with 
be so until the believer is for ever enclosed | half its terrors to many a parting spirit. 
within the gates of heaven. ps Everything should be calm, everything 
Does the past year leave no record behind | should be peaceful, everything should be 
it? Where are all its thousands of mercies ?| quiet around the scene of death. 
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THE SHAMROCK. 





We wish you distinctly to discriminate what | 
is the object of your fear. Is it death, or is it | 
the consequences of death? If it is after death | 
what you fear, oh, remember “that: there is| 
no condemnation.” 

Oh, when you see the harassed believer 
toiling through this life, doubt not but at its 
close all will be calm, and “his rest shall be | 
glorious.” 

Christ’s rest is always united with his peo- 
ple’s rest. If you have ever rested in Jesus, 
then, like Christ’s rest, yours wi'l be glorious. 

Rest is the activity of an untiring joy. 

In. all circumstances everything depends on | 
the spirit of mind in which we do it. 

We do not get our grace from age /o age, but 





In ordinary cases we are to expect that the 
Lord will work through ordinary means. 

We may lay it down as a principle, that in 
all God’s dealings there is a oneness. 

All God’s plantings must grow. 

Is it but the Christmas of your spirit now ? 


The time shall come, yes, and the time must || 


come, when a /w// Christ shall be your joy. 

There must be ages in the Christian life. 

Till Christ comes, in every heart there is a 
show of peace, but directly He comes by 
His Holy Spirit the battle begins. 

When danger comes, think not that you are 
unremembered ; oh, shall not God guard His 
own Christ ? 

Everything as it connects itself with God 


from the immediate teachings of God’s Holy becomes equal in His sight. 


Spirit; | 


Sleep is activity uncontrolled. 





THE SHAMROCK. 


HE stood among them grandly, no 


image borne before him. ; 


No crucifix, no picture of the sacred things unseen 


Had Erin’s great apostle ; Christ’s 


viewless banner o’er him— 


Love’s majesty and courage in his calm, commanding mien. 


One gaze around—where Nature her sunlit scroll unfolding, 
By loneliness and beauty portrayed man’s need and bliss ; 


Where mountains watched around 
And soft airs brought a blessing 


him, their hands in prayer upholding, 
from the better world to this. 


One o’er the sea of faces that surged around him listening ; 
Some scornfully, some musingly, and some in wonder deep ; 


Here breaks a prayer impassioned, 


there honest.tears were glistening, 


For the dawning light of Jesus had waked them from their sleep. 


Then up and spake a chieftain :—‘ O gentle Patrick, hearken! 
What Faith would teach us, Reason sees not how it can be ; 

Deeper and more mysterious the solemn shadows darken 
Round that dread Name thou namest, the awful Trinity !” 


Knelt Patrick on the greensward, where well his people knew it, 
He gathered thence a witness upspringing from the soil— 

And holding it above them, he bade the thousands view it ; 
Green Erin’s clustering shamrock, the beautiful trefoil. 


“Ye know not your own being, threefold, like this united ! 
Ye know not how these three spring in one for evermore ! 


Ye know but that God wills it. 


O reasoners short-sighted, 


Know too that ’tis Faith’s blessing to trust Him and adore!” 


Then like another Moses, ere aught else spake he, saying, 


“ Hearken, O Israel! the Lord 


thy Gods be onE!” 


He led them from their weakness to Christ’s atonement, praying, 
And from their deep soul-darkness to think upon the Sun. 


So from that day and onward, in battle or in quiet, 
Still proudly borne.and cherished by people and by chief, 


In everlasting emerald, undimmed 


by tears or riot, 


The chosen badge of Erin has been St, Patrick’s Leaf. 


ALESSIE BOND, 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF IRELAND, 


By THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘MORAVIAN LIFE IN THE BLACK Forest.” 


Part VI. 


AND the costume? Well, the boys were, This seemed to be on alternate Sundays, 
in picturesque rags—quite big ones some-| but it was not at all clear, 

times—in petticoats, with a jacket above them,| “‘ Could she read?” 

having the effect of a kilt; and the girls} ‘She could read some.” vm 


| were in red or claret-coloured skirts reaching) “Can you read your [he did not say Bible] 


scarcely halfway below the knee, exhibiting | prayer-book ?” 


| well-formed legs and feet, always bare. Over ‘6 Ves, sir.” 


"| their shoulders they wore sometimes a plaid; “ Do you know your catechism ?” 


‘| shawl, but quite as often another petticoat; “Yes, sir,” rather doubtfully. 
| tied round the throat by its strings. These) “ Do you go to school ?” 
children and girls seemed to emerge out of| “We did, sir, till the schoolmaster went 
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the stones on the road, so suddenly and un-| away to America, four years ago.” 

expectedly did they spring up where no signs; ‘“‘So the schoolmaster went away to 

of habitation existed. I do believe that they; America four years ago. And did no one 

often lay in wait in the ditches, and the colour | take his place ?” 

and tone of their clothes were so like that of “No, sir.” 

the soft violet and ruddy browns of the vast, “ Are you confirmed yet ?” 

moors we were skirting, that they, as well as) “Sir!” 

their far-apart little thatched stone cabins| “Have you been confirmed ?” 

were invisible till quite close. Someof these; Noanswer ; she did not seem to understand. 

folk would wait just within the shade of ‘‘ Have your made your first communion ?” 

their very humble abodes until we had passed“ No, sir.” 

a little way, and then forth they would dash ‘“ How much can you say of your cate- 

and on they would come with long light chism? How many Gods are there ?” 

strides, like a high-bred, high-stepping horse,, “ One God, sir.” 

with heads erect, and eyes and lips alight “How many Persons are there in} the 

with smiles. Sometimes they brought knitted , Trinity?” 

socks for sale made of their own home-spun, ‘ Three Persons, sir.” 

wool. One little kilted fellow, with most. “Which Person of the Trinity was made 

brilliant blue eyes followed us ever so far) man?” 

with some, which he entreated the English} ‘The second person.” 

fishing gentleman to buy. I could not help, “ For what purpose?” 

giving him a penny for the sake of his eyes,| “That our sins might be forgiven ever- 

as I said ; after which the priest said now and | lastingly.” 

then as another young runner appeared,| ‘ That’s right.” 

“ You will have to produce another penny, I; ‘They know something, at all events, you 

see you will not be able to resist.” And in| see,” said he, turning to me. 

truth I could not, nor indeed was my neigh-| I felt sure that the little examination had 

bour himself proof against them. been got up for my benefit, and I wondered 
My next temptation came in the form of a whether he guessed my purpose in visiting 


| girl of about fourteen or fifteen, with soft blue- Connemara. I had a mind to tell him, but did 


black hair, violet eyes, and a peach bloom on | not wish to provoke a discussion, and—al- 
her brown cheeks. She ran along with us for though he seemed a fairly liberal-minded and 
two miles in the pouring rain—her only pro-| enlightened man—I was not sure enough of 
tection being the said petticoat round her my ground for this. He eyed very suspi- 
shoulders. The priest asked her how far she ciously, I thought, the first sign of a church in 
lived from a church, and she said “nine this wild district that we came to after-pass- 
miles.” |ing the large village of Glendalough. It was 

“ Did she attend mass every Sunday ? ” a neat little stone building with a spire, and 

“Not always, but when the priest came}the absence of a cross upon the gables de- 
to their parish she did.” noted that it was Protestant. ‘The same 
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thing occurred as we neared Clifden. The 
most prominent object was again the tall 
taper spire of the Protestant church, at which 
he looked long and steadfastly through his 
eye-glass. I felt sure at once that it must be 
Mr. D’Arcy’s Mission Church, and wondered 
how much or how little my companion knew 
of what the Protestants are doing among 
this isolated, scattered, and long-neglected 
people of his own faith, and whether per- 
chance he was come to inquire into it. I 
was taken by surprise, and he seemed pleased, 
as we entered the village, to find the first and 
largest buildings were a monastery and in- 
dustrial school. Of these I shall learn more 
anon; they are evidently rivals of the Irish 
Church Mission. 
And now I have said sadly little of the 
drive itself, which was interesting and unique 
as to scenery. Generally speaking, we passed 
along the borders of a long series of beau- 
tiful lakes famous for their fish, and through 
the midst of barren flat moors, covered with 
heather, gorse. and lovely heaths, whose crim- 
sons, violets, und brilliant yellows contrasted 
deliciously with the deep blackness of the 
fresh-cut bog. Behind were the bare moun- 
tain spurs called the Twelve Pins, where the 
blue-grey granite was very scantily clothed 
here and there with heather. Very few and far 
between were the little cabins of the scattered, 
thin population, and'their thatches were so 
covered with rank grass and ferns and weeds, 
that they were scarcely distinguishable from 
the flowery bog itself. Only a little potato 
patch or bit of bean or wheat field, or a few 
cows or lean sheep feeding about told one of 
their vicinity. It is hard to fancy now that 
once upon a time all these hills and moors 
were covered with dense primeval forests, 
or that there was a feudal life and vassaldom 
upon the banks of the now deserted 
lakes. But they bear upon their bosoms 
many a relic of the previous history of the 
district. Now it is an old tower—all that 
remains of some splendid mansion in which 
the O’Flahertys lived, with all the surround- 
ings of feudalism; or, again, it may be the 
ruins of a keep, such as that seen in the 
centre of Ballinahinch—a strong square 
tower on a little lonely island, where the 
head of the once great Martin family used 
to shut up his unruly tenants, reminding one 
of the Pfalz am Rhein, or the Mouse 
Tower. Oh, lovely Ballynahinch, with its 
little wooded spurs running out into the silver 
waters, ruffled only by the flight of the wild 
heron, the fly of the angler, or the oars of 
the boatman carrying him gently from the 


banks !—how beautiful are its shores! May 
they long remain unspoilt by a stream of 
tourists unable to appreciate its true romance ! 
The Martins were almost princes in the land 
in their day, and the reign of the Martins is 
still talked of by the peasants. 


ous to the “ Tribes of Galway,” that— 


“‘ From the ferocious O’Flahertys 
Good Lord, deliver us !” 


formed a clause in the litany of the latter. 

I was glad when we reached Clifden, for 
the rain still poured down and the evening 
air was becoming chilly. The civil host of 
Mullarky’s Inn received us with a cordial 
tone of welcome, which did one’s heart good, 
and a soft-voiced, pleasant-mannered waiting- 
maid helped greatly to make amends for the 
smallness, unfurnishedness, and to say the 
truth, unsweptness of the little den, which 
was the only room I could have. There were 
some better in the old house, but they were 


I have ever inhabited, I think, not excepting 
one on the snowy heights of Guyon, a 
mountain hamlet beyond Bex. 
a good-sized coffee-room, where I was told 
there would be a fable @héte in a few 
minutes. I said that I would dine at it—and 
a very amusing, lively repast we had. The 
Frenchmen, who could command very little 
English among them, were considerably aston- 
ished, evidently. In the first place there was 
no soup, and in the next all the dishes were 
placed on the table together—one of roast 
mutton, one of boiled chickens, about six of 
these, two of potatoes, two of carrots and 
parsnips, ¢¢ voila tout. The covers were re- 
moved and we were left to serve ourselves. A 
general laugh was raised when, on the waiters 
re-appearing and my enquiring whether “ there 
was another course,” he replied in an un- 





naught besides, unless, maybe, a taste of 
chase! Puddings are not an Irish institu- 
tion. The old Frenchman hereupon called 
for more breads /” and the young university 
men, who seem to be fishing or sketching here- 
abouts, sent up their plates for mutton,— 
while I took another wing of chicken—and 
all kept up their spirits with bitter beer, not 
over-strong, and then went on with the chase / 
Another party coming in later, consisting 
of two clergymen and three ladies, had a 
ditto, ditto of our dinner, with the important 
addition of a dish of white trout from the 
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stream. All were very friendly and sociable | several kinds of heaths and heather and ferns 
together, and the old waiter tried to make|are the chief growths hereabouts, for there are 
friends with the old French gentleman, who /no trees. But we must return to my post 
evidently was not pleased with affairs in|on the monument hill, and looking down 
general! He required, as he told me, after| upon little Clifden just before us, or we will 
thanking me in his polished aristocratic man-|come down just at the turn of the road and 
ner for explaining some remarks of the| there you will see it nestled like some village 
waiter’s, “Beaucoup plus de complaisance, e¢t\in a Swiss mountain pass,—Splugen for ex- 
plus de convenances !” ample, its grey buildings grouped round the 
August 30th. This is a cold, keen, brisk| tall church spire and Protestant schools; 
feeling morning. There has been no rain|the little Roman Catholic chapel, ‘convent, 
since the night before last, when a hurricane | and industrial home, occupying another knoll, 
blew, which must, I think, have cleared away | all backed by the grand granite peaks of the 
the rain-clouds, for a little time at least. The | Twelve Pins—towering majestic to the skies, 
air feels like mountain-air, with a whiff of | and reminding one of Pilatus, or the Wengern 
the sea in it, and so I suppose it is, for we} Alp, only without the advancing Jungfrau 
are close to the shores of the Atlantic, and| beyond. 
not more than 40 feet, if so much, above the | If one could imagine a glacier hidden some- 
sea level, although we are so buried amongst} where in the clouds, to be revealed by some 
the hills on all sides but one that I have the | momentary break, the scene would transport 
sensation of being on a Swiss mountain-top. | one entirely to Switzerland. It wants perhaps 
I went up the so-called monument hill for a/| those little verdant “Alps,” which a stray sun’s 
view on Thursday, and much I enjoyed it|ray is sure to catch and reveal even in the 
when I got there, through the mud and water | wildest districts there, and the tinkle of the far 
of the deceitful flowery heathery bog, which | off herd of cattle feeding on them, or the bell 
never seems to drain itself, even on a pre-/ of the goats which find a pasturage anywhere. 
cipice side. Here at my feet lay the silvery} I cannot say what the people remind me 
waters of Clifden Bay, pent up in its narrow | of. The men wear the Scotch bonnet, and 
mouth by two long jutting pieces of rock,|as I have said before, there is a strong ten- 
heather woodland, with a golden cornfield | dency amongst the boys to go kilted! The 
hereand there, or a green cabbage-flat mapped | women make me think in turn of red Indians 
out upon it, and a low thatched cabin nestled )in their blankets, Arabs in their burnouses, or 
in some nook, with a cow or two, ora few geese | Hindoo females wrapped in their chaddahs, 
feeding near at hand ; beyond by the broader | for they wear, in addition to their red petti- 
expanse of the Atlantic, with the mountainous | coat, which is here universal, in shades varying 
Achill ahead to the right and many a| from brickdust and madder red to crimson 
rugged indentation of the rock-bound dan-|and claret, a square of homespun woollen, 
gerous coast-line. At one side was a stretch | which is drawn over the head, and loosely 
of hilly, billowy purple moor, lighted up with | drapes the shoulders and figure. If they did 
golden dots of furze, and in the foreground} but throw one corner back over the left 
a group of cabins, more than half of them| shoulder, it would be precisely like the 
windowless, and the doors darkened literally | chaddah. It is of unbleached white, just 
by the red-petticoated inmates, who, shading | as the wool comes from the sheep; only in 
their eyeswith their hands, were standing in the | one instance, I saw a coquette in a square of 
sunlight watching the strange foreigner. I) brilliant madder, and in another, a woman 
can’t divest myself of the feeling that I am| with a petticoat, instead of plain red, striped 
in a foreign land. |in broad bands of crimson, violet, and green, 
One of these cottages was better than its | which formed a bit of colour fit for an artist. 
fellows ; it had two windows, each of several! Oh! how my fingers are tingling to-day, 
panes ; a little flat of green in front was | to be able to sketch the group clustering on 
partitioned off, and a noble stone wall, which | a bit of waste ground, just below the street 
contained blazing sunflowers and two huge | here, above a dark pool formed by a bend of 
hydrangeas, which nearly filled the place with | the mountain stream, which falls into the bay 
their blue and pink bloom. They grow pro-|close by where they stand, some of them in 
fusely in this otherwise bare region, as do|blue-checked aprons, which set off their red 
also fuchsias, of which there are thick hedges | petticoats, some with plaid ’kerchiefs tied 
round some of the fields, as large and tree-| about their heads, revealed as the blanket 
like as the same rich crimson-hued fuchsias | falls back. Some have fowls for sale, others 
which one finds in Jersey. These and the| little pigs, or a sheep or two. There are 
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not many, for the trade does not seem a very 
brisk one, but all are feeding at will about 
the road, and little dogs and puppies run at 
the fowls, or hunt the little pigs, and no 
one appears to say them nay. At hand is a 
country cart, painted bright brick colour, and 
the pack-asses and horses, on which the women 
and girls have ridden in, between or on the 
top of their sacks of goods, are standing pa- 
tiently without the boundary, as quietly as 
camels in the East ; a boy in petticoats and 
two old women are selling apples from a 
basket propped on the top of an old packing- 
case, one woman has some butter for sale, 
another dried fish, every now and then a 
group come together to the centre of the 
market place, to what at first I took for a 
well, from the perpetual grouping and chat- 
tering there, but which I now find to be the 
public scales and weights! Here may be 
always seen and found the one policeman of 
the village, with his sabre at his side, his 
pistol in his breast, and his truncheon in his 
hand! ready to settle all disputes that may 
occur. 

Four ~.m.—As the day wore on, the fun 
waxed thicker, it is now nearly over, but 
when I went out between one and two 
o’clock, I found a small potatoe-fair going on 
round the scales and measures. Every one 
was laying in their stock for the week, or 
more. As I came back just now, I saw ail 
children helping their mothers to stow away | 
the purchases in boxes and cases just inside 
their cabin doors, exactly as the Bretons 
keep their corn, only a Breton’s hut is a 
palace in solidity of build and make of furni-| 
ture, compared with these hovels of loose 
stone and looser thatch, with all their few con- 
tents apparently in a state of dilapidation 
and dirt, such as Iam quite sure none who 
has not seen them, can form the slightest 
conception of. Those who were not buying 
or selling potatoes, were occupied with 
smoked and salt fish, haddocks, mackerel, 
cod, which scent the whole place now, and 
there was a charming group of milk and butter | 
women, sitting on a bit of wall apart from 
the rest, looking bright and fresh, as those 
occupied with dairies usually do, and their | 
red petticoats, and plaid ’kerchiefs, and blue | 
or pale green checked aprons all looked 
more brilliant in hue than those of their 
neighbours. There are so many pictures on 
all sides that I hardly know how to choose 
amongst them, and I can but scramble about 
in my descriptions as I do in reality, giving 
here a jotting and there another. 

I spent an interesting hour at the Mission 


Orphanage on Thursday afternoon. Miss G—, 
the matron, impresses one in its favour on the 
spot. She is a lady by birth and by manner, 
of the old French Huguenot stamp, and in- 
deed birth, as so many of the Irish Pro- 
testants are. Her own history is a singular 
one, and so intimately connected with that of 
the mission that I may, perhaps, venture to 
touch upon it hereafter. She came at all 
events to the work here when it was in the 
wildness of its first commencement, and 
under her the girl’s orphanage has grown to 
its present dimensions, and its happy condi- 
tion of success. There are fifty girls in it, of 
all ages, from three years upwards. She 
does not send them out to service till they 
are well-grown and fit for it, or till a suitable 
place offers, nor does she refuse to take a 
little infant, if it meeds such a refuge, but 
simply does the best she can for it with the 
aid of the elder girls. One of the latter has 
just left the institution, of whom she says, 
she never gave her a moment’s sorrow. 

The present eldest pupil is an equally pro- 
mising girl, Her expression is so frank yet 
modest, so intelligent yet gentle, that one 
cannot help being attracted by it, even apart 
from her violet-blue eyes, with their dark 
fringing lashes, contrasting with a crop of 
thick, bright, wavy brown hair that clusters 
about her throat. The children were asked 
some questions on religious subjects, to all of 
which they quoted texts in answer, giving 
chapter and verse at the same time. All were 
not only in proof of our own doctrines, but 
in disproof of those of the Roman Catholic 
Church, for as the clergy here say—and indeed 
it is what all the Protestant clergy of Ireland 
say—unless these children are taught contro- 
versially, they will never be able to stand 
against the enemies and persecutors of their 
faith on every side. There are a hundred 
selected texts printed on cards with this espe- 
cial end in view, that they shall be able with 
them to answer the subtleties of the priests, 
and give a “reason for the faith that is in 
them.” 

These hundred texts are divided into tens, 
and are learnt by all the children and con- 
verts connected with the Irish Church Mis- 
sions. The answers of the children were 
wonderful. Few grown persons would be able 
to give them with the readiness they showed, 
or, I am afraid, to quote them so aptly. 
They sang some hymns very sweetly, and 
then they showed me their work. They all 
looked so neat and nice, in their uniform of 
dark spotted blue print, and white pinafores. 








In years gone by they went, after the fashion 
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of their country, without shoes or stockings,, the parents seldom say them nay. And 
but the footsores which they got caused such | when they come to school they come to 
frequent trouble that it was found better to| church as well—even the day scholars—and 
introduce wooden-soled clogs, which have de-| when they have attended only a little time 
veloped «into a sort of highlow shoe with | they begin to see that their priest’s teaching 
wooden soles, and subsequently, the addition | must be wrong, and they #e// him so: and then 
of stockings. By degrees they were put into| they are ours, for persecution does not draw 
sun-bonnets (which they make themselves) | them from us, but attaches them rather the 
as being a nearer approach to civilization than | more firmly.” 
the shawl or cloth worn universally over; It must not be gathered that all goes so 
the head here. And so now these little orphan easily as it reads with these children of Romish 
maidens of Connemara form a wonderful| parents who come over to the Protestants, for 
contrast to their neighbours, and by no means | often, when they are older, and of years of 
an undue or unwise one, for their lot is here- | discretion, they have to go through a good 
after cast, for the most part, elsewhere than | deal, both from priests and relations ; and the 
here, when they go out into the world as/|older converts are sometimes roughly treated 
servants or teachers. | enough. At least, not very long ago, the 
The Orphan Boys’ Home is at another! priest followed a young man, who had lately 
station some miles off, where they pursue | left the chapel—into a house, and beat him 
agriculture and are trained as gardeners and | him with a blackthorn stick, which, he said at 
farm-servants, in which capacity they are much | the trial, “was done in his sacerdotal func- 
sought after. tion!’ Ah, well!—things look each year 
There is also an industrial school for girls | better for the little Protestant community, for 
attached to the Mission here, into which big | the disposition of the population is favourable 
girls are received gratuitously, on the sole | generally, instead of being opposed to it as it 
understanding that they are willing to be| formerly was. 
taught, and that they will receive Protestant} After I had seen the Orphanage that after- 
instruction. They conduct a laundry, and|noon I went to look at the Waterfall, little 
fine, well-grown, buxom, blooming lasses they | expecting to find a grand torrent, not of great 
are, looking so well in their linsey petticoats, | height, but wild and broad, like a miniature 
and short-sleeved, tight-fitting print jackets, | Niagara, or the Falls of the Rhine at Schaff- 
compact and convenient for the wash-tub. _| hausen, pouring a volume of water over fine 
I asked Mrs. D’Arcy, the zealous helpmate | bold granite boulders, into a broad basin below, 
of the zealous pastor of this interesting | formed by its own sheer force, for just beyond 
flock— | the stream narrows again into little more than 
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“ How is it that you get girls for this school | a rivulet, which flows quietly into the bay and 
at all, since the institutions close by here are | is lost by and by in the ocean. 


apparently on a larger scale and footing ?” | 

She replied— 

“For one thing, you see, we receive them 
for nothing, and in the second place, it is 
understood that the girls we take in are good, 
steady, industrious girls, who want to improve 
and deserve to be helped ; while, on the other 
hand, the institution under the nuns’ care 
stands under the Industrial Schools’ Act, and, 
while it is supported by Government, it has 
to receive those whom Government sends to 
it, and that is children convicted of some sort 
of misdemeanour: so that it is a sort of dis- 








grace to be there, besides which the parents 
who can afford it are bound to pay something | 
with their children. But,” she added, “1 do! 
think that, besides this, there zs a blessing on 
our efforts for good among the people, and 
that they feel it, and are, in many instances, 
led from the best motives to desire that their 
children should come under our influence,— 
or the children themselves wish to come,—and 





Lest, however, some future voyager or tour- 
ist may go to visit these falls and feel disap- 
pointed, or think my description overdrawn, 
let me add that to-day I went again, after a 
drought of positively six-and-thirty hours, and 
—the falls were diminished most piteously. 
But let none be discouraged; droughts even 
of six-and-thirty hours are few and rare here, 
and the falls are more likely to be larger 
instead of smaller than when I saw them, — 

Yesterday I devoted to the schools, Having 
been invited to spend the previous evening 
at the hospitable Rectory, where my kind 
friends of Killarney were staying, I had been 
put au fait with the course of the day, and 
took care to be at the Boys’ School by half- 
past nine in the morning. I was there rather 
before the hour, but the few bare-legged 
urchins and bare-legged little girls who were 
already hanging about the court comforted me 
by the assurance that Mr. A would be 
there directly, and then, looking up the road, 
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they told each other the orphans “ were 
coming, and—” 

“Oh!” said an industrial girl, “they have 
got on their cloaks !—got on their cloaks!” 

This was evidently a little matter of much 
interest. 

As I looked too, I perceived quite a little 
procession coming along the road from the 
direction of the Orphanage, where it lay nestled 
in the trees of its own grounds. They looked 
very pretty and picturesque in their hght sun 
bonnets and blue cloaks ; and soon they were 
walking into the school-room and taking their 
seats quite orderly, while, in amusing contrast, 
the little ragged and dilapidated day-scholars 
followed just as they pleased, with a free 
swinging stride, and then a slouch, on to the 


| forms, where they sat all of a huddle. 


But the expressions of several of these were 
very intelligent and good, and I watched for 
their answers at the daily catechising, after the 
hymn and prayer and chapter, with much in- 
terest. A good many came in after time, but 
nothing was said to them, nor did they seem 
in the least to fear reproof. They come as 
they can be spared from home or work. In 
fact yesterday I was told that all the schools 
were very empty, because being a fine day 
they were in the fields. 

At ten o’clock the school routine began, the 
orphans went back to their own quarters, the 
boys’ school was vacated in favour of its right- 
ful occupants, and the infants and industrial 
girls were assembled in the girls’ school. 


It was an interesting drive. Sellerna lies on 
the coast, and after we had heard the children 
of the school examined, we walked across 
about a half mile of boggy moor, where it 
was not easy to find dry footing, to a little 
hamlet school quite on the beach, held 
in a cabin, the second room of which serves 
as a dwelling for the master. It is so ex- 
posed to the gales from the Atlantic that a 
door had to be made on either side, in order 
that when the wind blows so hard in the one 
direction that it is impossible to open that one, 
the other may be used. 

Here we found an animated group of 
unsophisticated scholars, both boys and girls 
of all ages. They clapped most joyfully as 
Mr. A——- entered, for they all know and like 
the kindly inspector, who has been accustomed 
for years to come amongst them, always with 
the same genial, hearty manner. He seems 
to me to have the good gift of drawing out 
the children’s knowledge, and of being able 
so to fix his questions that they (as I once heard 
the teacher express it to a class of youths in 
them !” 

I asked permission for the master to examine 





them a little in spelling, grammar, and mental 
arithmetic, but the chief examination was as 
usual on Scripture subjects, in which all are 
alike ready and well-grounded, for all are 
trained on the same system of the one hundred 
texts—texts most happily selected—and by 


The} which every pupil’s memory is stored with | 


a Swiss training school) “itch to answer | 


boys were first questioned in Bible knowledge |a vast amount of Christian instruction, doc- 
and doctrinal points, and stood the test/|trinal, practical, and controversial, in the very 
thoroughly well. Then followed geography, |words of inspiration, and thus provided with 
and a little mental arithmetic, and then wela powerful stronghold against the fallacies of 
proceeded to the other schools; all acquitted|sin and false teaching. The children are 
themselves capitally, and we were very pleased | made to understand every word of each text, 
with the singing of the children, of which I|and are grounded in the sense and application 


think that Mr. A——, the assistant clergyman 
bears the credit, for he is naturally musical. 
The teachers struck me as being exceptionally 
nice, pleasant, gentle-mannered young women, 
—and both teachers and children alike were 
earnest and eager over their work, there was'| 
no sleepiness or deadness here. 

By the time we had finished our round it 
was noon, and we adjourned to the rectory, 
whence we were to start in Mr. and Mrs. 
H——’s comfortable travelling carriage for 
Sellerna, one of the outlying mission stations 
and schools about nine miles off. 





by frequent explanations and questioning. 

An English clergyman, who lately visited 
these schools, gives the following testimony 
to their efficiency :— 

He says, “ The children of the Irish Church 
Mission Schools and Orphanages are far be- 
yond their English brothers and sisters, asa 
class, in both the extent and the intelli- 
gent accuracy of their work ; and there are, I 
feel sure, very few if any Sunday schools in 
England where the knowledge of Scripture is 
so great as in most of the schools which I had 
the pleasure of visiting in Ireland.” 
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| child, and I may tell you that in this land of) streets, the one nearest the sea is called the 


| remain where we were. Added to the noise|is shown as having sustained a siege during 
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Part III. 





I wisH, my dear Hetty, that you could look| sea nearly from east to west, several smaller 
upon us in our present habitation. It is| streets crossing these two. At the east end is 
primitive, but really very comfortable. What} a little suburb and promenades; at the west 
we principally desired was a garden for the| is the “ Establishment.” Of the two principal 


sand and salt, gardens are scarce. | Port; the other, where we now are, the Rue de 
It was, however, impossible for us to|L’Eglise. One of the houses on the Port 


of the gymnastics was the still more afflict-| the fifteenth century ; but despite its air of 
ing jangle of perpetual pianos,—you know our | antiquity, the identity of this house is con- 
horror of that much overrated instrument.| sidered by many persons more as an old | 
Finally arived a troop of artists from Paris, | tradition than a fact to be relied upon, 
who were to give twice a week in the establish-| When first Protestantism penetrated into 
ment an alternate concert and play, and the|this part of Brittany the people of Croisic | 
theatre being exactly under our rooms, the} eagerly embraced the new religion. They no | 
prospect was far from pleasant. Thereupon} sooner heard of the arrival of the Calvinists 
we took flight. }than they invited them to preach in their | 
After a long search we at last decided on|town. Henry at once acceded to their 
taking a small house near the church of| demand, and as they did not as yet possess 
“ Notre Dame de Piti¢.” We had, as usual,|a Protestant temple, he held forth from the 
asked for a salon and bedrooms, but after| pulpit of Notre Dame de Pitié. This so 
looking at about a dozen different places, | angered the Catholic party that they sent for 
one of which only possessed a sa/on (luxury | the Bishop of Nantes, Monseigneur de Creque, 
apparently unthought of in this primitive| who arrived in hot haste and great indigna- 
land), we returned here on account of the|tion. He first officiated at high mass, then | 
garden, resolved to do in Rome as Rome|after a procession where he himself carried | 
does, and go without a sa/on. The room which| the Host through the town, he addressed the | 
does duty as such is rather a pretty one. A/| people in a violent harangue, which arousing | 
short stone stair leads from the window down | all their worst passions, already greatly | 
into a small court, where there is a really; excited, they flew to arms, and encouraged 
charming collection of flowers in pots. The|by the bishop, attacked the house on the 
one wall is covered with vines, the other with | Port where nineteen of the Calvinists were | 
a beautiful pomegranate tree now in blossom, | assembled under the protection of the owner, | 
and with various creeping plants. In the|a co-religionist named Guillaume Leroy. 
wall opposite the stair is a door leading into| The besieged bravely held their own till | 
a large square garden filled with vines, fig| nightfall, when under cover of the darkness | 
trees, sunflowers, and a very few much-prized | they managed to escape. This house is now 
fruit-trees. There we dine every day, and | called the “ Maison du Préche.” | 
there we pass the early morning on the days| In these ancient times Croisic was a | 
when Gabrielle does not take her bath. /much more important place than it is now. | 
Our landlord (who is no less a personage | After the discovery of Newfoundland in 1540 
than the ex-chef de Cuisine of the Pope’s! by Cartier, of St. Malo, all the principal ship- 
nuncio) and his wife are both nice bodies,| owners on the coast of Brittany engaged in 
and very obliging. One great advantage is| the cod fishery, and otherwise extended their 
that, as we have taken all the rooms they) trade with the north. Croisic soon became 
have to let, there can come no other lodgers ;|a seaport of some note, containing towards 
nous voila donc chez nous; no fear of pianos| the end of the sixteenth century a popula- 
here. tion of about six thousand souls. This 
During our peregrinations in search of| prosperity had continued for upwards of a | 
rooms we saw a good deal of the town. It is| hundred years, when the revocation of the 
a curious old place. There are only two| Edict of Nantes interrupted trade by ban- 
principal streets, which run parallel with the' ishing from France a great proportion of 
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the most enterprising merchants. Croisic 
suffered with the rest, and gradually fell into 
poverty and insignificance. Their trade is 
now limited to the sardine fishery, and the 
fabrication and exportation of salt. 

We have not confined our investigations 
to Croisic, but have already been to 
Guérande and to Batz. ‘This latter town is 
most curious. It is a veritable fortress of the 
Middle Ages, surrounded by enormous walls, 
upon which are built ten different towers. 
Four great gates, cut in the thickness of these 
walls, alone give access to the interior. They 
are turned nearly to the four cardinal points,— 
the Porte St. Michel to the east, the Porte 
de Vannes to the north, tothe west the Porte 
Bigienne, and to the south the Porte de 
Saillie. One of our friends here told us the 
other day that he had been greatly inte- 
rested by going from one gate to another 
after high mass on successive Sundays, and 
watching the different populations in their 
various costumes, returning each to its 
native village. At the south and west gates 











one sees the Padandiers of Saillie and of 
Batz with their bright-coloured, almost rich | 
toilets and their fresh handsome faces re- 
turning to their salt marshes, while at the two 
opposite “ Portes” the farmers and labourers | 





About a quarter of an hour’s drive inland 
from Croisic, we turned up a narrow cross 
road to the right, which in about two 
minutes led us to the “ Plage Valentin.” 
Monsieur Valentin is a long wiry individual, 
about the colour of well-seasoned mahogany, 
owner and superintendent of the bathing es- 
tablishment which bears his name, and pro- 
fessor of swimming. This beach is particularly 
affected by the idiers of the neighbouring 
villages, who pass a great proportion of their 
time in chatting and flirting on the sands. It 
is also a favourite resort of the children, 
having a beautiful sandy beach, where they 


can build castles. and romp about to their | 


heart’s content. It was, however, quiet 
enough at this hour of the morning, and Dora 
and I had a delicious bathe while the others 
looked on. 

We then returned to the carriage and drove 
to Batz. The country becomes more and 
more strange and peculiar, and [I here re- 
cognised the scene which under the starlight 
had seemed to me so unearthly the night of 
our memorable journey. And no wonder if 
it were so, for even in the bright morning 
sunshine there was something weird- looking 
about the whole place. What had then 
looked to me like vast fields, sometimes lying 





wend their way back to their fields and farms, | ‘under water, at others covered with hillocks 
a much less noble race, plainly dressed, and | of snow, are the “ Marais Salants,” where 
of short stature, These different classes never | is carried on the fabrication of salt by means 
intermarry, but live entirely apart, each pre- | of evaporation. The process is in reality 
serving its separate customs and traditional very simple when understood ; but at first 
costumes. | sight it seemed to me perfectly incomprehen- 
Of our party, only Camille and I went to) sible, so we resolved that after our drive to 
Guérande. The drive was too long for! Batz, Camille and I should remain behind 
Gabrielle and Dora remained with her, but! and ‘visit these salt marshes. This was 
to Batz we all went together last Tuesday. | scarcely arranged when we found ourselves 
It was the loveliest of July mornings, and| at Batz, and presently drew up before the 
we set off at eight o’clock, so as to be|church of St. Quiquolet, which we entered. 
back before the heat became overpowering.| There are some curious bits of sculpture : 
The drive is interesting from the extreme | over one of the doorways there is carved a 
originality of the scenery. After passing the | sow, strange ornament for a church, but often 
“Mont Esprit,” a small artificial hill planted | seen in different parts of Brittany. The key 
with trees, and from which a fine view is ob-| ‘of one of the arches is formed by the figure 
tained, the road lies entirely through the | of a man torn by seven hideous monsters, 
“ Dunes,” a veritable desert, sand to the right, | representing the seven capital sins. The 
sand to the left, nothing but a waste of sand|church dates from the thirteenth century. 
everywhere. The country is undulating, and| Close to it on the side next the sea is such 
would be pretty were there any vegetation,|a pretty, graceful-looking ruin of what was 
but there is not tree or even a shrub to be | formerly the church of “Notre Dame du 
seen. Here and there a stunted thistle, and) Mirier.” This chapel, built some time 
at long intervals a rare blade of grass peeps} during the fifteenth century, is supposed to 
through the yellow burning sand. And yet have been erected on the site and con- 
there were actually a few small lean cows structed from the remains of the ancient 
wandering about and trying to find a little | priory of Batz, founded in 945 by Alein 
food. Scant nourishment they must have, | Barte-Torte, Duke of Brittany. Still nearer 
poor beasts; no wonder they are thin. | the sea is a Druidical stone about eight 
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feet in height, which we examined with 
interest. 

Having finished our duty of sight-seeing, we 
were about to turn homewards, when we were 
assailed by several women, begging us to go 
and see the costumes. We asked the coach- 
man what they meant, and he explained to 
us that there was an old woman in the 
village, who for the amusement of visitors 
kept a set of the ancient Batz costumes as 
wom universally in the time of Anne of 
Brittany, but now only on high days and 
holycays. 

As the woman lived in a cottage close to 
the church, and showed the dresses in a 
room on the ground-floor, we agreed to go, 
to amuse the child, who could see them with- 
out leaving the carriage. ‘The old woman 
was really pretty, fair and clear complexioned, 
but by no means a favourable specimen, 
morally considered, of the Batz population, 
whom Monsieur Etiennes in his Guide de- 
scribes as possessed to the highest degree of 
the virtue of hospitality. He says the pa/andier 
of Batz, if you offer to pay him for any little 
service he may have rendered you, usually 
replies, “Ze plaisir de vous voir nous a 
payés.” She, on the contrary, was a rude 
old dame, and very greedy withal. She 
talked till we were all weary, of the disgrace 
it was to the country to abandon the national 
costume, and dress like the workpeople of 
the large town (meaning Nantes), but she 
did not seem to consider it objectionable to 
forget the honest pride of her forefathers, 
and to charge us a price for the few minutes 
we remained, quite as exorbitant as any 
cheating merchant of London or Paris could 
have done. ‘The exhibition was of the most 
primitive description. There were only three 
costumes (and indeed even they were far 
from being complete)—those of the bride, the 
bridegroom, and the widowy The bride’s 
dress is a very grand affair, which no doubt | 
descends from generation to generation. 
The one we saw consisted of a violet bodice 
and sleeves, a brown petticoat, full, short, | 
and gathered in broad plaits round the 
waist ; a yellow silk apron, with a bib fastened 
on the shoulders ; stockings of several differ- 
ent colours, yellow, brown, violet, and white, 
if I remember rightly, and up each side of 
the ankle a pattern in gold spangles ; high- 
heeled wooden shoes (or rather what are 
called “ mules,” having nothing round the | 
heel above the sole), painted green and | 
covered with spangles. The costume is 
completed by a spangled waist-belt, and a| 
sort of f/istron or breastplate of cloth of} 
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gold, which covers the bosom and stands up 
stiffly round the throat, almost hiding the 
upright muslin collarette: The marks which 
distinguished the bridal dress from that worn 
by the women present at the wedding are 
the wreath, the bouquet, the spangled sash, 
and above all the gold breastplate. This 
costume is rich and peculiar, but by no 
means graceful. 

The dress of the bridegroom differs little 
from the ordinary holyday garb of the men. 
A felt hat, high in the crown and wide in 
the brim, looped up at one side with a bunch 
of coloured ribbons; three or four vests worn 
one over the over, each shorter than the one 
beneath it, so as to show the bands of differ- 
ent coloured cloths with which each is 
bordered ; a large muslin collar falling upon 
the shoulders, and over alla large kind of 
loose blouse of white woollen stuff, make up 
the costume. ‘I do not know if this last- 
mentioned garment is worn at the weddings 
or not. I hear there is to be a marriage 
here next week, and we intend to go and 
judge for ourselves of its splendours. The 
widow’s dress is the most curious. It is 
of course entirely black, and its peculiarity 
consists in a sort of short mantle of black 
cloth, lined with a thick black sheepskin. 
When worn this pelerine is turned up so as 
to resemble an Elizabethan ruff standing 
stiffly round the neck and head, the fur being 
in this way outside. 

The mourning for the men is an immense 
mantle worn @ /’ Zspagno/, and the hat turned 
with the looped-up side to the front, the 
coloured ribbons being changed for black 
ones. 

The exhibition of the old dame was not 
very satisfactory ; but from what she showed 
us, aided by her lively descriptions of the 
missing articles, and from several costumes 
we have already seen worn by the peasants, 
I hope I have been able to give you some 
slight idea of their picturesqueness. 

The working dress still worn by those 
rare individuals who prefer their ancient 
nationality to present convenience is simple 
and pretty. It consists of yellow dogskin 
boots, long gaiters reaching to the knees, 
very wide, full white breeches, a large blouse 
of white linen or cotton, and a felt hat looped 
up over the ear. It is a pity that this cos- 
tume is giving way to the universal blue 
blouse and trousers of the ordinary French 
workmen. A few years more, and it will 
perhaps have entirely disappeared. The 
working dress of the women has _ nothing 
remarkable, except the cap, which dates 
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oo LE BOUT DU MONDE; OR, A SEASON AT CROISIC. 











from the sixteenth century. The hair is| vasizre is like a common pond, and gene- 
divided into two long tresses, each entwined| rally about two feet deep. The codier looks 
with ribbon, and wound round the head in| very curious, being divided into a num- 
the form of a diadem. Over this is placed a| ber of long squares, each surrounded by | 
high peaked cap of linen, muslin, or lace, the| a little footpath of a few inches high. The | 


front pointed and fastened down over the 


sea water is first introduced through the 


rolls of hair towards the middle of the fore-|canals into the vasiéres, where it is left till 
head, and the sides raised over the ears,|the heat of the sun and the exposure to the 
somewhat in the fashion of the Queen Mary] air have evaporated a certain quantity of the 


head-dress. 


descends low on the neck, and is then drawn | codiers. 


The back part, which is very full,| water ; the rest is then conducted into the 


These basins are much shallower 


forward and fastened under the chin. It)|than the others, and the formation of the salt 


is very becoming, and is worn by all the|/seldom requires more than two or three 


peasants. 


garb. 


when showing the widow’s 


mantle, 


imaginary personages. 


ground behind her. 


flowing, never ceasing. 


the famous JZarias Salants. 


dinary aspect. 


salines. 


above the reach of the ordinary tides. 


called the vaszére, the other the codier. 








The old woman amused us very much 


donned the huge standing-up fur pelerine, 
and putting on a figure de circonstance, 
walked up and down the room, rolling her 
eyes and heaving sighs of the deepest woe. 
Then all of a sudden she pitched her widow’s 
weeds to the other end of the room, and put 
on the man’s high felt hat and Spanish 
which last she threw over her 
shoulder in a most cavalier fashion, and 
strutted up and down, waving her hand to 
As she was certainly 
little more than four feet high, and very 
slight, she looked comic in the extreme in 
the huge hat, which nearly extinguished her, 
and the long mantle which streamed on the 


And what a tongue she possessed !—ever 


At last we managed with no small difficulty 
to get away, when little Gabrielle, still laugh- 
ing, went home with her mother, whilst|airthus excluded, the salt remains sometimes 
Camille and I took our way on foot towards| during several years untouched, without suffer- 
These salt 
marshes, which here cover the country to a 
considerable extent, have a most extraor- 


They are divided into what are called 
Each saline consists of numerous 
reservoirs of salt-water constructed at a 
certain height above the level of the sea,| protected from rain, wind, and frost, till the 
with which they communicate by. canals, so | following spring. 
that they can be filled at the high tides of|the sea water is drained off again, and the 
the new and the full moon, but are placed different parts of each saline carefully exam- 


days. The white salt, which floats like froth 
on the surface, is skimmed off with a curious 
kind of flat spoon, and is invariably con- 
sidered as the property of the sauniers or 
workmen. 

The coarse or bay salt, which falls to the 
bottom, is gathered up with a large wooden 
instrument like a rake without teeth, and de- 
posited on small, flat, circular mounds of clay, 
which intersect, at intervals, the surrounding 
partitions. The morning following this opera- 
tion, the women arrive, with their feet and 
legs bare almost to the knees, their petticoats 
being drawn up through a kind of loose waist 
belt, over which they hang, much in the same 
fashion as we wore them three or four winters 
ago ; each one is provided with a large round 
basket, which she fills with salt, and carries on 
her head to the low, flat wall which encloses 
each separate sa/ine there it is collected in 
huge conical heaps, and left till towards the 
;month of October. The most of these heaps 


‘are then entirely covered with clay, and the 





ing any deterioration from the lapse of time or 
the influence of the weather. The salt which is 
to be sold or exported is then put into long 
narrow sacks and carried off by mules, and the 
worksthus termimated for the season, the canals 
are opened during the first high tide, and all the 
salines laid under water, where they remain 





About the month of April 


|ined and repaired, so as to be ready to re- 


These reservoirs are of two kinds,—one| commence working in May or June. 
The! ( 
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GABRIELLE VAUGHAN’S PROBATION. 
BY MARY E. SHIPLEY. 
other people do not, and terribly caustic in 


CHAPTER XViL her remarks sometimes.” 
A PLEASANT railway journey, through country} ‘“* You know her then?” 


prettier than any Gabrielle had yet seen ; came} “Oh yes; papa was. curate-in-charge of | 


to an end at the station of the cathedral town | Craven for ever so long, and we were children 
of St. Ambrose. There was an air of quiet | together. We see her sometimes now, but not 
importance about the people on the platform |so much since Sir James married as before.” 
which was something new and amusing to| “And she has no mother?” 

her, and Louisa had recognised and spoken | “No, her mother died when she was a 
to four or five friends before the luggage was | baby. Her governess was with her till Sir 
turned out of thé van. A servant was in| James went to Canada, and then some of her 
waiting, who took charge of their belongings, | aunts thought it would be good for her to go 
and then the two girls went outside the|to school. She was full of angles, and they 
station to the pony carriage which was ready | thought that mixing with other girls would 
for them. Louisa took the reins as if perfectly | rub them off.” 

used to driving ; and that seemed strange to| “And has the experiment answered ?” 
Gabrielle, unaccustomed to country ways. | “To a cettain extent; she and Lady 

** How grand the cathedral looks!’’ she said, | Everett get on very well together ; her’bro- 
as they drove out of the station yard ; “and | ther married before his return to England. 
the river is beautiful ; it is a picturesque old | Look! that is the parsonage, we. were. all 
place.” born there but Mabel. Is it not a dear old 

“ Yes, and it is full of ruins ; we must go| place?” 
to some of them, and look over the cathedral| Gabrielle quite agreed, for it was. one of 
some day. Look at the Pilgrim’s Well by | those charming old houses which are so pe- 
the road-side.” |culiarly English, and are to be found in most 

It was an old low archway of grey stone,/of our villages ; long, low, and ivy-covered, 
in the chinks of which hart’s-tongue ferns were | with a deep porch, and with a look of peace 
growing, dipping their long frondsinto the clear | about it which one is.apt to imagine it owes to 
water below; steps led down to the stone |the vicinity of the grey old church and grave- 
basin underneath, and the stream flowed | yard. 
away from it across the road intothe meadows| ‘‘ Who has it now?” 
beyond. | “Mr. Everett ; he is a cousin of Sir James. 

* How lovely the hills are !” | Now we are in Whytgate parish, but I want 

“Yes; those beeches are magnificent :|to stop at the manor house.” 
there is some very pretty country between} ‘“ That one standing back from the road?” 
here and Whytgate.” “Yes, Gilbert Selwyn, a distant relation 

So Gabrielle found it, as the two spirited | of ours, lives there ; at least, it is his house, but 
grey ponies in their shining harness swept them | he has not been there very lately, he has mines 
along; she saw many a sequestered wayside| in South America, and is a good deal there, 
nook, farmstead, or cottage which delighted | but his father died. a few months ago, and 
her. Presently, after driving some distance | Gilbert is coming home to stay, I expect. I'll 
by the side of a park fence they came to| stop and ask when he is likely to arrive.” 
some handsome gates, through which could| The ponies were pulled up at the lodge 
be seen in the distance a stately mansion of| gates, and a little old woman came out ; she 
white stone surrounded by noble trees. | curtseyed to the ladies, and smiled. 

“This is Craven Park,” said Louisa, “I! “ How do you do, Mrs. Lane?” 
dare say you have heard me talk of the “ Nicely, ma’am, thank you, and glad to 
Everetts, who live there.” see you back again.” 

“Yes, and I fancy Miss Everett was at, “Ihave brought this lady from London 
school with my sister Ruth at Bath, she was| with me; do you think we can make her 
lame.” | happy at Whytgate for a few weeks?” 

“Yes, that must be the same; she is a} Mrs. Lane turned her pleasant old face 
very clever girl, knows ever so much that | towardsGabrielle and curtseyed again, saying, 
VII. 2H 
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“T think any lady would be hard to please 
who did not find the rectory to her mind.” 

“ Ah, Mrs. Lane, you are a sad flatterer,” 
said Louisa ; “ but when do you expect Mr. 
Selwyn home ?”’ 

“ Any day almost, Miss Louisa ; the house 
is all ready for him, and we are on the look- 
out for him constantly ; and welcome he’ll be 
for his own sake and the house’s sake, for it is 
dull enough with no master.” 

The glimpse of the house seen from the 
gates was one which made Gabrielle desirous 
of a nearer view, for there was something 
very interesting in the old gable-roofed, red- 
brick building, and the shrubbery, and the 
fine old rookery. “It is a beautiful place,” 
she said. 

“ Yes, ma’am, so it is; but it wants a master, 
but that will be all right when Master 
Gilbert comes ; I beg his pardon, but it comes 
so natural.” 

“ And how is Susan ?” 

“ Very well, miss, thank you.’ 

** And the baby ? 

“Oh, the baby’s a fine little boy indeed ; 
he favours his mother's family more than any 
of the rest : they are all Sturbanks ; this one is 
a Lane, and no mistake.” 

“ How does Charlotte like her place ?” 

“ Very much, ma’am, thank you, and I think 
you'd scarcely find a neater looking parlour- 
maid than she makes ; and Miss Everett has 
taken Lucy to be trained under Mrs. Smithers 
at the Park, so they are doing nicely.” 

“That’s right! I must say you seem to 
have been doing a great deal since I left. 
But we must not stop. Youthink Mr. Selwyn 
may be home any day?” 

“Yes, Miss Louisa, each post we look for 
the letter.” 

“ Well, good evening.” 

They were nearing their destination now, 
and Gabrielle found much to amuse her in 
the curtseys of the village children they met, 
and she silently admired the way in which 
Louisa answered every one’s greeting, and 
marvelled at the ease with which she managed 
the ponies and drove up hill and down. 

“ There is the rectory,” she said at last. 

It was a larger house than the one at 
Craven, newer and less picturesque, but it 
wore an air of comfortable importance, and 
the garden before it was full of summer 
flowers. A very warm welcome awaited them 
at the door. Mr. Fleming, a middle-aged 
man with a very kind though singularly 
creamy face; his wife, small and delfcate- 
looking, with two girls of fourteen and seven, 
received ‘Gabrielle very cordially indeed. 


They were no sooner in the house than Annie 
said, “ You are very late, I am sure you have 
been stopping somewhere ; Johnson brought 
the luggage a quarter of an hour ago.” 

“Only at the manor lodge; I wanted to 
know about Gilbert.” 

“ Well, he had not come this morning, has 
he arrived since?” 

“ Oh no, but Mrs. Lane says he is expected 
every day now. But, Gabrielle, we must 
go up-stairs.” 

“ Yes, dinner is nearly ready, and I am 
sure Miss Vaughan must be tired.” 

Gabrielle was escorted to her room by the 
three sisters, Annie carrying her bag, Mabel 
holding her hand, quite free from anything 
like shyness, and Louisa exclaiming at every- 
thing as they went up,— 

“ How nice and cool the matting looks! 
and, Gabrielle, these roses are after your own 
heart, I am sure. How are the strawberries 
getting on, Mabel ?” 

“ Oh, there are ever so many ripe ; we are 
going to have some this evening, the first that 
have been gathered, except some to go to 
poor Mary Cranch.” 

“Poor Mary ! how is she ?” 

“ Papa thinks she is worse, but Mr. Bishop 
says not. Paul Vyner was here this morning.” 

“ Oh, was he ?” 

Gabrielle knew who Mr. Vyner was, for she 
had heard of him rather frequently, and had 
some curiosity to see Louisa’s future husband. 

‘Here is your room,” said Annie at last, 
after an amount of chatter which was rather 
confusing, though by no means disagreeable ; 
and Gabrielle was shown into a square room 
over the front door. It was very prettily fur- 
nished ; everything was draped in‘pure white, 
the paper was a running pattern of green 
leaves ona white ground, and there were 
beautiful roses on the dressing-table and on 
the mantelpiece. The window looked over 
the garden, and there was a glimpse of 
the further view of hill and wood under the 
soft summer sky which was very refreshing to 
eyes accustomed to the high brewery wall 
and a labyrinth of sun-dried houses and 
church spires beyond. 

“ What a nice room!” said Gabrielle, as 
she looked round. 

“It used to be Margaret's,” said Louisa, 





“it is next to mine. We can have the door 
open when we choose.” 

Gabrielle very soon made herself ready, 
and then it was time to go down-stairs. 

* Are you too tired for a stroll in the 
garden?” asked Louisa, when dinner was 
over. 
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Gabrielle pronounced herself quite rested, 
and then the whole party turned out of doors, 
except Mrs. Fleming, who was afraid of the 
evening air, and betook herself to the sofa 
with a book, but her husband accompanied 
the girls. They walked up and down, Ga- 
brielle listening to the nightingales for the 
first time, and revelling in the stillness and 
peace which had fallen upon everything. 
The golden afterglow which she had often 
watched as it spread over the Hampstead 
and Highgate hills at home was shed upon 
the tree-crowned heights, and reflected on 
the surface of the smooth piece of water at 
the extremity of the garden, An air of serene 
repose breathed from the fluttering rose- 
leaves over the old church porch, and the 
distant tinkle of a sheep-bell disturbed none 
of the sweet calm. Far to the left rose 
the cathedral towers of St. Ambrose, and a 
glimpse through the trees of the winding 
river made the yiew perfect She was very 
quiet, and Mabel having very reluctantly 
gone indoors to bed, Annie and Louisa had 
fallen into a conversation about home affairs. 


and her eye rested lovingly on the beautiful 
arched windows, and on the ferns and wall- 
flowers growing in the crevices of the stone. 


“ The carven pinnacles clear and high, 
How still they stand in the quiet sky!” 


she thought as she gazed on the tower. 
Then the low green graves, the simple white 
crosses, and the humbler headstones and 
rude wooden memorials, on which in anti- 
quated letters, moss-grown and green with 
age, were inscriptions of affection and regret 
for the village inhabitants long passed away, 
these had a great charm for her. It was so 
shady too ; and the trees, spreading sheltering 
arms over the low wall, were full of the music 
of thrushes and blackbirds, while the bees 
hummed amid the roses and the honeysuckle, 
and all nature seemed in harmony with the 
stillness of the quiet June sky above. 

At breakfast it was amusing enough to 





listen to the detail of parish news remaining 
| over from last night, and it struck Gabrielle, 
jase to London ways of seclusion and 
reserve, that it made a very comfortable 


Mr. Fleming roused himself from a fit of| feeling of being all of one family when every 


absence to speak to her. 

“You like the country ?” 

“TI delight in it, though with the exception 
of a month I spent at Chingford five years 
ago, I know nothing of it.” 

“Chingford? That isin Essex, is it not?” 
and scarcely waiting for an answer, he lost 
himself again. Gabrielle walked by his side, 
and mused and listened to the nightingales’ 
delicious music in a very luxury of silence. 

The ringing of the church bell at six o’clock 
woke her the next morning from a refreshing 
sleep, and she wondered what the bell could 
be ringing for so early. Louisa called out in 
a sleepy voice from the next room,— 

“Don’t be alarmed, it’s only the calling bell ; 
it rings at six o’clock all the yearround. There 
used to be matins in the olden time. Don't 
you feel dreadfully sleepy, Gabrielle ?” 

“Not in the least. I think I shall get up 
and explore. I suppose I shall disturb no 
one ?” 

“Oh dear no; the servants are up and 
about; but shall you not think me very rude 
not to be with you?” 

‘** Certainly not ; I like prowling about by 
myself; I shall be quite happy.” 

There was a strong power of attraction for 
her in the quiet churchyard, and once there 
she cared to stray no further. [rom the 
frightful gargoyles and corbels to the ancient 
sun-dial embowered with roses over the 
porch, the church had great interest for her, 


| one’s interests seemed to be shared by the 
|rector and his wife and children. Whose 
| baby had been christened last Sunday, or 
| who had gone to service in Louisa’s absence; 


| the schoolmistress’s troubles with refractory 


| pupils, and the aches and pains of the old 
| village people—all were discussed as if they 
| were felt to be of the most vital importance ; 
| and full particulars of what belonged to their 
| own parish were mingled with little scraps of 
| gossip about their neighbours, and hopes 
that Lady Everett would spare her sister now 
/and then while Gabrielle was with them. 

Mrs. Fleming took part in the conversa- 
tion, and was very attentive to her guest, but 
her air of languor was painful to see, and Ga- 
brielle soon found out that the two seemingly 
| light-hearted girls had some care on their 
shoulders. They were as loving and attentive 
to their mother as they could be, but they 
could not prevent her from doing a great deal 
more than was good for her, and now and 
then she broke down altogether during 
Gabrielle’s stay. Mr. Fleming read nearly all 
the time, and ate what was on his plate in an 
absent manner, which gave the idea that all 
things were alike to him. 

Afterwards Mabel would show Gabrielle 
all over the house, leading her finally in great 
triumph to a long slanting roofed garret at 
the top, where Gabrielle felt perfectly at 
home. There was an extensive view from 
the window, over fields streaked with a silver 
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thread as the sun gleamed onthe river, and| ‘“ There’s Gilbert !”” shouted Mabel, jump- 
bounded by a line of blue hills in the distance. |ing up from her mother’s side ; and through 

“This is my playroom,” said Mabel; I} the open window came in a tall, bronzed 
come here when I want to be quiet, and here| young man in a Panama hat and a_ loose 
are my dolls and my books, and everything | morning coat, and a general air upon him as 
else. I love my old garret.” | of one who had seen a good deal of the 

Gabrielle did not wonder. The old|world. There were very warm greetings, in 
lumber-room at home had been her place of| the midst of which Mrs. Fleming made the 
refuge when a child, and this was a great deal stranger and Gabrielle known to each other, 
more comfortable than that; so she entered and then the rector came in. There was 
into the child’s delight, and admired the dolls | much to say and hear, and Gabrielle, know- 
and everything else in a way which delighted | ing that Mr. Selwyn had not been home since 
little Mabel greatly. | his father’s death, had an idea that she might 

Then came a drive in the pony carriage, | be in the way, so she quietly slipped out of 
which only held three comfortably, though | the room and took her way to the churchyard. 
two very small children might have been There, upon the steps of an old cross, she sat 
stowed in the back part ofit; but Annieand and drew, wishing neither for society nor 
Mabel stayed at home for lessons with their! anything but that the clock would not strike 
mother, and only Louisa and Gabrielle went so often, for her task was bewitching, and 
out. she was loth to leave it. A merry laugh, 
“Mamma always goes in the afternoon and a voice saying, “ Here she is!” startled 
when she does go out at all, but she generally her at last, and looking up, she saw two 
prefers her Bath chair in the garden to a faces just above the wall behind her, the one 
drive.” belonging to Mr. Selwyn and the other to 

“‘ She seems very delicate.” Louisa. 

“She is,” said Louisa, sadly, “And she| ‘We have been hunting tor you every- 
will not let us spare her. Sometimes she will where, Gabrielle ; why did you abscond in 
turn the lessons over to me, but very seldom. that manner and frighten us all out of our 
It is atrial, for she has no business to tire her- | wits? ” 
self so.” | She disappeared before Gabrielle had 

“ Mabel is a dear little thing.” time to answer, and came in by the gate ; the 

“T knew you would likeher. Stop! here wall offered no obstacle to Mr. Selwyn, and 
is Hester Bailey!—Well, Hester, is your) he was by her side in a minute. 
grandfather better ?” | You are fond of this sort of thing?” he 

“That’s more ’n I can say, Miss Louisa ;| said. 
he sleeps better, but he won't own to it, and| ‘ Doyou mean painting ?” 
he gets about a bit more, but he’s terrible low; “ Painting, certainly,—and old churches, 
in his sperrits.” and roses, and country delights generally.” 

“Tell him I have come home, and will) “You are quite right.” 
come to see him soon.” ‘* Pray don’t let me disturb you.” 

“Yes, Miss Louisa, and thank you kindly.”| ‘Oh, I have done quite enough, thank 

In spite of such little interguptions as these, | you.” 
the girls had a long drive, and Gabrielle en-|_ He took her sketch-book from her as a 
joyed it extremely ; and a few more days of| matter of course, and the girls left the church- 
country life, spent nearly always in the fresh | yard with him, and turned into a green, furzy 
air, made her wonder which was the more real | lane by the other side of it. 

—her life in Surrey Place or this. There} ‘You must allow me to show you what 
seemed such a difference here. The pulses! views there are from the manor. ‘There is 
of existence appeared to beat so much more} one of St. Ambrose which would make a 
slowly, and the unrest and worry of the City} beautiful picture, and there are many others. 
seemed left far behind. She was always in-| Have you seen the cathedral yet?” 

tending to sketch some of the lovely views! “No.” 

which met her wherever she went, but hitherto) “ Well, I will take you ; I knowit by heart. 
something had always prevented. She had|—Come, Louisa ; no time like the present. 
been at Whytgate a week now, and was anx- | Why not go after lunch ?” 

ious to lose no more time; so one morning,| ‘I am willing enough.—Would you like it, 
soon after ten, she came down with her hat | Gabrielle?” 

on and her sketch-book in her hand, deter-| ‘“ Very much.” 

mined not to be hindered this time. | “Then I will call for you early.” 
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“Let us go in and see what mamma _— grammar school shutting them in from sight 


and sound of the city. A solemn stillness 


Mrs. Fleming had no objection to make, | pervaded the place, and Gabrielle gazed up 


| first.” 
| 


and Mr. Selwyn left them, promising to be 
there with the carriage at two.” 
“What do you think of him?” said Louisa, 
|| as they sai outside the drawing-room window 
when he was gone. 

“T have scarcely seen him yet.” 

“No evasions, please. Tell me if you 
do not think him very handsome ?” 

“He has a noble forehead, and he has a 
fine tall figure, but he does not come up to 
my idea of what is termed handsome.” 

‘What is your idea?” 

“T call my brother Leonard handsome.” 

“Yes, so he is—very decidedly so; but 
there are others.” 

“Oh yes; Mr. Vyner, for instance.” 

“T never meant to compare Gilbert with 
him ; they are not a bit alike; but he is so 
dark and sunburnt, that is what spoils him.” 

“I didnot say anything spoilt him. I ad- 
mired his hat.” 

“Gabrielle! how absurd you are!” 

“Come in to lunch,” said Mabel, and the 
discussion was dropped. 

Punctually at two Mr. Selwyn’s carriage 
drove up. Mrs. Fleming went with the girls, 
but she preferred the back seat, and sat there 


i] 


with her daughter, so that Gabrielle was by | of solemn beauty held her entranced. 


Mr. Selwyn. 

The pony was a very spirited one, and she 
|| admired the way in which his master managed | 
|| him, and yet had leisure to point out to her | 
|| every object of interest on the way. She} 
|| thought she had seen a good deal when she | 
came from the station a week ago, but she, 
|| saw much more to-day, and the drive came to 
| an end too soon for her pleasure. As they 

went through the narrow paved streets of the 

old city, where knobbed doors with massive 
knockers were overshadowed by projecting 
windows and beams, Mrs. Fleming suddenly 
remembered that her husband had said yes- 
terday that he wished to consult the dean on 
some matter, and as she was generally obliged 
to act as his head-piece, she asked Mr. Selwyn 
to drive first to the deanery, in order to make 
sure that he would or would not be at home 
to-morrow. She had no intention of going in, 
but Mrs. Churchill was ill, and would like to 
see Mrs. Fleming, the servant said, so that she 
could do no less than stop, and Mr. Selwyn 
said they would call for her on their return 
from the cathedral. 

After leaving the carriage they walked into 
the quiet precincts, with the houses of the 
canons and the dark buildings of the old 


with awe at the west front, with its headless 
statues and vacant niches, and at the massive 
towers, round which the jackdaws were wheel- 
|ing with a noise that it seemed strange not 
|to find out of harmony with the sense of peace 
| the place inspired. 
| “If you please, ma’am, Mrs. Vyner would 
|like to speak to you,” said a maid-servant who 
|came out of one of the houses. 
| Louisa was rather vexed. It seemed so 
| rude to Gabrielle to leave her, and she knew 
|her mother had not intended to stay at the 
| deanery. 
| T don’t know,” she was beginning to say, 
| but Gabrielle stopped her with—“ Pray don’t 
| stay on my account.” 
| ‘Twill take care of Miss Vaughan,” said 
Mr. Selwyn, very much as if he liked the 
charge. 

“ Oh, I don’t doubt that ;—but you are sure 
you don’t mind, Gabrielle? it seems so ex- 
| ceedingly rude.” 
| Not in the least.” 
| “Well, then, if I am not in the choir 
| during service you will find me in the south 

porch afterwards. Good-bye for the present.” 
Gabrielle and her guide went in, and a sense 
The 
light falling through many a gorgeously stained 
window dyed with rich tints of purple, and 
red, and amber, the pavement of the nave. 

And what a magnificent nave it was! 

Tall clustered pillars reared themselves 
aloft, and like grand old forest trees inter- 
lacing their branches, made an exquisite 
fretwork overhead. There was no one in 


‘sight, and the two spoke together in a hushed 


tone as they walked up the nave, stopping 
to notice with reverent eyes the work of 
fingerslong sincemouldered in the dust, which 
had left lasting memorials in graceful arch 


‘and perfect carving which Gabrielle looked on 


with wonder and awe. An atmosphere of a 
bygone age filled the place, and she lost 
herself in a dream of the time—now so many 
centuries ago—when in all the freshness of 
their early beauty each separate leaf and 
cross and triangle had stood out clear and 
sharp from the sculptor’s hand. Suddenly 
the organ gave forth a soft low strain, which 
floated round the pillars and died away in 
the roof with a pathetic sweetness which 
Gabrielle had never heard before. Silence 


‘followed for a few minutes, and then burst 


forth a sound as of triumph and victory, and 
her heart throbbed, for it seemed calling her 
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to the fight, while the strain that had gone 
before still lingered in her ears as if it had 
been a mournful farewell. It was a fancy, 
but it impressed her, and her impressions 
were always deep. The organist left off play- 
ing after a while, and the two wandered about, 
through side chapels and in the choir, only 
molested once by a verger who volunteered 
his services as guide; but Mr. Selwyn knew 
more about the cathedral and its history than 
he did, and Gabrielle was perfectly satisfied 
with his guidance. ‘Then they strolled 
through the cloisters, and when the bells 
began to chime returned to the choir. Louisa 
was there, and they stayed for the service. It 
was like being in another world to Gabrielle, 
who could not look up without meeting the 
peaceful gaze of some angel’s face carved in 
stone, and with folded wings bending down 
over the worshippers; and she felt that the reve- 
rend beauty of the place blended itself harmo- 
niously with the soothing words of the church’s 
solemn service. She did not say much when 
they left the cathedral, for there are some 
things which one cannot well talk about with- 
out dispelling their charm. 

At the deanery they took up Mrs. Fleming, 
and this time Gabrielle sat with her. It was 
longsince she had spent so happy an afternoon. 
As they drove up to the rectory Annie came 
out to meet them, all eager excitement. 

‘Oh, mamma,” she said, ‘“‘ Lady Everett 
and Minnie have just gone : they came to ask 
us all to the school feast next Thursday. Of 
course I said I felt sure we might go, as we 
always have been, but I told them you would 
be certain to write-—Do you like school 
feasts, Gabrielle ?” 

“T have never been to one.” 

“Then prepare yourself for a hard day’s 
work, for it is no play, I can assure you, except 
to the children.—Shall you go, Gilbert?” 

Mr. Selwyn shrugged his shoulders, and 
remarked that “there was no knowing to 
what a man might be reduced in the course 
of a lifetime.”” As to Gabrielle, she took the 
invitation very quietly, for the cathedral was 
in her mind, and it had room for little else. 


CHAPTER XVIII.—‘ NOTHING HALF SO SWEET 
ON EARTH.” 


Mr. SELwyn and Gabrielle were thrown very 
much together during the days immediately 
following his return home. Mr. Fleming 
was too absorbed in his parish and his books, 
and his wife too great an invalid for either of 
them to accompany the girls in their strolls 
and drives; and no‘ matter where Gabrielle 


went to sketch, or how secure she might feel | 
from interruption, the Panama hat would | 
inevitably appear on the scene. She had no 


all the best points of the neighbourhood, and _ | 
but for him she might have missed many a 

lovely view and grey old ruin which delighted | 
her heart. He had an artist's soul, and | 
entered into the pleasures of her sketching | 
with an eagerness which gave it a double 


for protection from the sun and anything else 
that might hinder her work she owed to him. 

Perhaps admiration of the most unworldly 
|girl he had ever seen had something to do 
with this, as well as his interest in her beloved 
art for its own sake. He had seen a good 
deal of life, and had gone through some expe- 


thing in this fresh guileless nature which had 
an irresistible attraction for him; and the way 
in which she would say, “‘ Do you really think 
so?” when he was launching forth on the 
hollowness of the world generally, was so | 


more on the subject with a view to drawing || 
her out. She was quite unconscious herself | 
of the insight he was gaining into her own 


gued, and occasionally disagreed on the 
happy mornings they were together, when 
Louisa had left them to see after some sick or 
aged parishioner, and her younger sisters were 
in the schoolroom at home. 
ways sorry when the morning was over. He 
made Louisa bring her to look over the old 
manor-house, and the view from the library 
window of the town and towers of St. Ambrose 
could not, he said, be omitted in her sketch- 
book, so that made the necessity for two or 
three mornings to be spent there; and as he 
was at the rectory on most evenings while 
the party walked up and down the garden, 
ostensibly to listen to the nightingales, it be- 
came so much a matter of course for him to 
be with Gabrielle that the sisters did not 
notice it, and Mr. Fleming was far too dreamy 
for anything to strike him. Once or twice 
Mrs. Fleming, from the drawing-room window, 
seeing the two pacing up and down behind the 
others, never passing beyond one particular 
bend in the border, and deeply absorbed in 
something—possibly the nightingales’ music, 
probably something sweeter still,—wondered 
if it might not be rather unwise to allow the 
intimacy to pass unchecked, but she did not 
like to say anything ; besides, if Mr. Selwyn 
did monopolize Gabrielle, no one could find 
fault, for Mr. Vyner was as often as not with 

















reason to wish it away, for Mr. Selwyn knew || 


charm to her; and many little contrivances |! 


riences of its bitterness, and there was some- || 


sincere and earnest that he expatiated all the || 


thoughts and feelings as they talked and ar- || 
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Louisa, and it was quite right that their guest 
should have a companion. The weather was 
delicious ; the sketching prospered marvel- 
lously ; and Gabrielle was so light-hearted 
that she began to think she had been only 
half awake before, for surely it was a very 
happy world after all. 

The school feast came in its due course, 
and was like the rest of its class,—full of fun 
for the children, full of work for the teachers 
and visitors who amused them ; but all seemed 
very happy and bright, and Minnie Everett 
looked the gayest’ of the gay as her crutches 
carried her from one group to the other, and 
smiles greeted her on every side. 

“ Are you tired?” she said to Gabrielle in 
the course of the evening, when all sorts of 
games were in full force ina field near the 
house, and Gabrielle was resting a little from 
what was to her very unusual exertion. 

“Not very, but I am new to this kind of 
thing.” 

“Come with me. There is the loveliest 
nook just across that wood. We must go into 
the shrubbery first. This way.” 


“I don’t know that I have gone quite as 
far as that, but I know what it is to be dread- 
fully discontented.” 

“When everything seems going wrong ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Well, that is what I often feel, and it gets 
worse and worse.” 

Gabrielle looked surprised. 

“‘ T should have thought you so happy,” she 
said. 

Minnie laughed a short, hard laugh. 

** One is not obliged to show all one feels 
to the world, and every one thinks, because I 
have a great many comforts, that I have all I 
want. Look at my hideous ankles, twisted 
out of all shape, and utterly useless! I would 
give up all my money to be able to run like |; 
those children in the field.” 

“But you look so bright always.” 

“That is mostly put on; it answers no pur- 
pose to bea wet blanket, but I feel quite 
savage with other girls sometimes when I see 
them walking and running and riding, and 
here am I unable to stir without these hor- 
rible crutches, and debarred from all active 
exertion: and it is not as if I were apathetic 








They turned to the left, and entered a very 
dark shady path which led winding through 
the shrubbery. In spite of the heat of the 
weather it was quite chilly here, for the shrubs 
were very tall and thick. The walk led toa 
gate in the park fence, through which the girls 
passed, and Gabrielle found herself in a wood 
such as she had never entered before. The 

















ground was rough and irregular with the 
spreading roots of the beeches, from which the 
rain and snow of many years had washed 
away the chalky soil; and overhead the 
branches interlaced themselves so thickly 
that the sky could scarcely be seen. The 
wood stretched far to the left, but just before 
them was an opening, and a few steps brought 
them to the edge of it on that side where the 
twisted roots formed a rustic chair, on which 
they sat down. A steep bank sloped from 
this to a clear stream, which just at this place 
dashed and foamed over the white stones in 
its bed with a musical sound which was very 
pleasant and cool to listen to. Across the 
stream was a ferny bank, fresh and green, and 
beyond was a corner of the park wilder than 
the rest, where the deer were feeding or rest- 
ing under the gnarled old thorn trees. It was 
exceedingly quiet, and Minnie said nothing 
at first, but in a minute or two she exclaimed 
in a voice which jarred on Gabrielle’s mind— 
just then taking in the soft, peaceful beauty 
of the spot,— 

“ Don’t you sometimes hate everybody and 
everything ?” 





ment, and—unable to do anything but drag 
myself along, and growl at other people. 
course it was wrong to disobey papa, but 
heaps of other children do the same thing jj 
and go free, and here am I punished like 
this!” 


hate it more on days like this, when I want to 
be here and there and everywhere at once. 
our. 


or dull; nobody would more enjoy an active 
life than I.” 

Gabrielle thought so, indeed, as she looked 
at the clear, bright grey eyes, and the stamp 
of energy on every feature ; she felt for her 
very much, but just then could only ask, 
“* How did it happen ?” 

“Tt was when I was a little child. I was 
never still, and there was one particular wall 
in the garden I wanted to climb; I have 
never been near it since. Papa told me not 
to do it, but I thought I knew best, and I 
tried. Some of the coping-stones were loose, 
and I had not taken firm hold ; at any rate, I 
fell, and a portion of the wall fellon me. I 
was insensible for ever so long, and then I 
was illand unable to move. I only wish 
they had taken off my feet; they were 
always deluding themselves with the idea 
that they could restore them to something 
like usefulness, but it was no good ; and here 
I am—a girl delighting in all kinds of move- 
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“ It must be very hard.” 
“Hard ? I should think it is! and I always 
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“ Do you think it well to look upon all 
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misfortunes as punishment ?.” said Gabrielle| words, ‘My strength’\is|) made perfect in 


presently, with some shyness, for she did not 
wish to preach, and yet felt she ought to say 
something. “Of course I know that we 
cannot have more trouble than we deserve, 
but still to think of it in that light gives one 
such a tired, pained feeling ; I like rather to 
think that troubles are sent in love to make us 
better.” 

“ Have you ever had any. troubles ?”’ 

“Perhaps you would not think them so, 
but they have been very real troubles to me.’ 

“Tell me about them ; that is, if you don’t 
mind.” 

“T have known what it is to have to be 
disappointed over and over again of what 
seemed right for me to have, till my heart has 
been sick with hope deferred. I have lost 
the two people whom I loved best in the 
world, and the one whose appreciation I now 
care for more than for any other earthly 
thing does not understand me. I have often 
felt that I could bear no more than I have 
had to bear.” 

“And does it not seem dreadfully hard | 
sometimes ?”’ 

“It has seemed at times harder than I can | 
say ; but I have had a good deal of bright- | 
ness lately, and what things seem difficult to | 
understand I am trying to bear, feeling sure | 
they are for my good, though I cannot see it. 
I do not say that this is always easy for me 
to do, and I can feel with all my heart for! 
any one else who has a sorrow to bear.” 


“There is no hope of cure for mine, that | 


is the worst.” 


Gabrielle thought of the many alleviations | 


there must be in a luxurious home and sur- 
roundings, but she did not wish 


only said, “There is but one comfort in 
these troubles.” 


“‘T know what you mean ; but then, if one | 


feels it is all punishment one’s heart rebels.” 

“Think of it as love instead; that will 
help you more than anything; and I am 
quite sure one’ can become reconciled in 
time to the greatest sorrows if one only gives 
up one’s own will. 
myself—I have some one else in my mind.” 

“Do you mean veal troubles? So many 
people fancy things troubles which are no-| 
thing at all.” 

“T mean the shipwreck of a life’s happi-. 
ness.” 

“ But how can one ever become reconciled | 
to that ?” 


“Tt cannot be easy, but you remember the} kin suffahs in consequence. 


to be} 
unsympathizing, for she felt nothing could) 
make it any other than a great trial. She. 


I am not thinking of| 


weakness. 

“Ves.” 

The two girls sat silent for a little while ; 
presently Minnie spoke again. 

“JT dare say you think me very ungrateful 
when I have so many comforts, but I forget 
them very often, I know. I quite dreaded 
having a sister-in-law, but Emily is so very 
nice and considerate that she is really quite 
an acquisition, and my little nephew is the 
’ | very sweetest child ; and there are many other 
things,—I can drive when I choose, but that 
is not like riding or walking, and some- 
times I think there is nothing in the world I 
care for but that.” 

Gabrielle knew the feeling too well not to 
sympathize with it heartily, and Minnie’s 
voice presently took a different tone as she 
asked, as if the thought had suddenly struck 
her, “ Have you two sisters at Bath >—at Mrs. 
Atherton’s ?” 

“c Yes. ” 
| T have been racking my brains ever since 

I first saw you, for something in your face 
was familiar to me, and I could not trace it; 
‘not that there is any real resemblance to 
either of your sisters, but still there is a 
‘look of Miss Vaughan how and then. I am 
so glad I met you, for I was very fond of her. 

“She is a general favourite,” said Gabrielle ; 
'*T don’t know any one more unselfish, and 
her light-heartedness is a great charm.” 

“ That is not assumed.” 

“Oh no! Agnes is perfectly natural.” 

A rather awkward pause followed, for Ruth 
was no favourite with Minnie, and Gabrielle 
‘feared as much, so neither mentioned her. 
Distant sounds of shouting and merriment 
reached them, and Minnie proposed return- 
ing to the field. 

The Panama hat was the first object which 
| greeted Gabrielle’s eyes, and she found its 
owner the life of the party. Nine o’clock 
|came, and there was a general dispersion of 
children, and the visitors began to think of 
jreturning home, Louisa was to drive Ga- 
| brielle in the rectory carriage, with Annie 
,and little Mabel, who was half asleep. Mr. 
Selwyn worried himself a good deal as he 
|tried to alter this arrangement. Assistance 
came to him in the shape of Mr. Vyner, whom 
he cordially disliked, but who just now was 
‘able to do him a good turn. 

“Have you a seat to spa-ah?” he asked, 
in the lazy drawl which always irritated Mr. 
Selwyn. 
| polite to their neighbaws that the next of | 
I could walk, 
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of course, but that’s a sort of thing I—aw—| of roses and sweet scents and sounds,—what 


nevvah do if I can pawssibly avoid it.” 

“IT have room,” said Mr. Selwyn, with his 
eye on the group standing just within the 
portico, conspicuous among them a slight 
figure in white with blue trimmings, and a 
dainty little hat shading what was the one 
face in the world to him just then. “ But 
stay! why not drive the rectory party? I 
can take one or two, and make room: 
Miss Fleming will, no doubt, willingly resign 
the reins to you. 


it would be a pity to try it, for you might 


come to grief on the road. You look rather | 


done up already.” 


“ Wawl, yaas; the heat is stifling, and one | 


gets weawied with sacwificing one’s self to the 
claims of the wising genewation—aw ; in 
fact, it’s somewhat of a bore—aw 4 





Mr. Selwyn had not patience to hear him} 


out, and, afraid of losing his golden oppor- 


tunity, went to the foot of the steps as Ga-| 


brielle came down. “ Miss Vaughan, may I 


have the pleasure?” 


She did not quite understand the arrange- | 


ment which he quickly began to explain, but 
she allowed him to hand her into his car- 


riage, satisfied that it was all right, as she| 


saw the girls nodding to her from their car- 
riage, and Mr. Vyner preparing to exert 
himself in their behalf. Mr. Selwyn drove 
off directly, afraid of any claims being made 
upon the vacant back seat. 
two ways home, and he chose the least fre- 
quented. It was a beautiful still summer's 
night, and Gabrielle enjoyed it thoroughly. 
Her companion was happy enough in one 
sense, but he knew the state of his heart a 
great deal better than she did -hers, and con- 
sequently was less at ease; but there was 
no constraint in his manner, and they talked 
poetry a great part of the way, and both were 
very sorry when the rectory came in sight. 
Mr. Selwyn wondered to himself if Gabrielle 
regretted the shortness of the ride as much 
as he did. They met Mr. Fleming’s carriage 
as they turned into the lane. Mr. Selwyn 
would not go in; he left Gabrielle at the 
door, and drove on to the manor-house at 
a furious rate. The old lodge-keeper thought 
there must be something the matter with 
‘“‘ Master ;” and perhaps she was right, for he 
would have no lights in the study, and paced 
up and down till long past midnight. 
Summer weather, moonlight, and nightin- 
gales ; music, painting, poetry ; grey ol ruins 
standing solemn under cloudless skies ; boat- 
ing on the winding river; and a general idea 





But perhaps driving would | 
be more exertion than you are up to? if so, | 


There were | 


more could be needed for Gabrielle’s perfect 
enjoyment? Only one thing more, and that 
| she had, though she was not aware of it. 

| Everything was as a beautiful dream to her, 
|for she was certainly not awake. Her slum- 
| bers might have been a little stirred when at 
| the end of her happy visit she wished good- 
| bye to her kind friends at Whytgate, and saw 
) the last of the Panama hat, but that was all. 
| She was dreaming all the journey home, and 
'when she got out of the cab at the old house 
in Surrey Place she put aside the question 
|which entered her mind as to whether or not 
she was the same Gabrielle Vaughan who had 
| left it only four weeks ago. 
A very warm welcome awaited her, and as 
| soon as the bustle had a little subsided, Rosa 
| required her at once to relate her adventures ; 
| but this was rather a difficult matter to do. 

| Then you really have enjoyed your visit ?” 
| said Agnes. 

“ Oh, very much indeed; they were all so 
| kind, and we had such lovely weather, and 
| saw so much.” 

“ Did you see anything of Lady Everett ?” 
asked Ruth, 

“ A little ; but I saw more of her sister.” 
| “Is she as sharp and disagreeable as 
| ever?” 

“TI cannot say ; she was very nice to me.” 

‘And I suppose you have been sketching 
industriously,” said Agnes. 

“Oh yes; I have a good deal to show you ; 

itis such a lovely neighbourhood ;” she might 

have added, “and I had such a first-rate 
' guide,” but she felt she was not bound to re- 
veal everything. 

“You are looking very well,” said her 
mother, “I suppose you have been out of 
doors very often.” 

“ We almost lived in the open air, and the 
drives were delightful.” 

“ What sort of society did you meet?” asked 
Ruth. 5 

“Very nice, but some of the neighbouring 
families were out. We used to see the Miss 
Vyners and Miss Everett, and the Spencers— 
I should think you have heard Mrs. Stewart 
speak of them, mamma?” } 

“ Ves, they seem great friends. Did you go 
more than once to the cathedral ?” 

“ Three times.” 

“Who used to drive you? Mrs. Stewart 
says her mother rarely goes out.” 

“ Louisa generally ; I tried once or twice, 

_ but I did not grow very expert. Doyou think 
I could go and see Mrs. Stewart this evening ? 
I brought some books from Whytgate with 
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me; or should I go to-morrow? what do 
you think, mamma?” 

“Wait till to-morrow; she would never 
dream of expecting you this evening after your 
long journey.” 

So Gabrielle waited, and showed her sketch- 
book. Agnes and Leonard admired, Ruth 
criticised, and Mrs. Vaughan gave her usual 
scanty meed of approbation, unaware of, or 
perhaps unheeding the wistful look in Ga- 
brielle’s eyes as one sketch after another was 
brought to view and summarily dismissed with, 
“ That is a fine old tree ;” or, “It must be a 
beautiful country.” She did not go farther 
than that. Agnes went into raptures, all very 
pleasant to Gabrielle’s ear, but the faintest 
sign of real delight in her work from her 
mother would have gratified her infinitely 
more. 

Mrs. Campbell was not at home, and Mrs. 
Vaughan did not expect her to return for some 
weeks. “You must go to Kensington alone 
on Wednesday, I am afraid,” she said. 

“Oh, mamma! can’t you go with me? It 
would do you good.” 

“Well, I willsee ; perhaps I may: I should 
think Mr. and Mrs. Urquhart will soon be 
going out of town.” 

Mrs. Stewart came to see Gabrielle before 
twelve the next morning. Mrs. Vaughan and 
her daughters were in the dining-room, and 
they had not expected her. However, Agnes 
had carried on the intimacy which Gabrielle 
had begun, and they were all on friendly terms, 
and she felt herself privileged to come when 
she liked. Gabrielle gave her messages, and 
Mrs. Stewart listened eagerly to every item of 
home news. 

“ You saw the Everetts ?” 

“Yes, two or three times.” 

“ And you think Minnie is really happy with 
her sister-in-law ?” 

“They seem to agree very well; I think 
they are very fond of each other.” 

** Do let me look at your sketches ; the girls 
say you have done so many.” 

“ Here they are.” 

“Oh, how charming! there is Barrow’s 
dear old mill! just the same as ever. Did 
you see the old man?” 

“ Often ; he used to be eager for a look at 
the old mill’s picture.” 

“And this is the church. Capital! how 
you have made the stones stand out! And 
there is that terrible old corbel, which I re- 
member since I could remember anything. 
I like that view. What is this? Stay, Gabrielle, 
you have turned over two leaves together. 


have been a pity tomissthis. Where did you 
take it?” 

“ Oh, I took that from the library window 
at the manor. Look ! here is a view in Craven 
Park.” 

“Ves, I see; but I want to look at this. 
How well the cathedral looks! I remember 
seeing the view once, but we did not often 
go into the library in old Mr. Selwyn’s time. 
By the way, what do you think; of Gilbert ? 
Louisa told me that he had come home ; and 
Annie says he goes about the village looking 
the veriest guy in a Panama hat.” 

“ What is a Panama hat ?” asked Rosa. 

“ Rather, whatis it not?” thought Gabrielle, 
but she only gently reproved Rosa for inter- 
rupting, and turned to answer Mrs. Stewart’s 
question, feeling uncomfortably warm as she 
spoke. 

“T think him very kind, and certainly, 
clever.” 

“ But odd, is he not? All the Selwyns 
are. His father was, and his brother.” 

“TI don’t think he is quite like other 
people ;” Gabrielle could not truthfully add, 
“ But I had very little opportunity of judg- 
ing ;” so she turned another leaf of the book, 
and with it the conversation drifted into 
another channel, not so full of difficulties. 
Gabrielle was glad of this, for it dawned upon 
her a little now that Mr. Selwyn was not a 
topic she could discuss indifferently ; and 
the knowledge, though it had much pleasure, 
also brought with it a sense of pain, for she 
felt she was waking, and her dream slipping 
away from her. She felt suddenly irritable 
when Mrs. Stewart was gone, and Ruth 
asked some trivial question apropos of the 





sisters seemed all at once very dull and 
| prosaic; and when Alice Russell called in 


insipid than formerly. She took herself 
sharply to task, and went into her painting- 
room for soothing. Had everything lost its 
charm? Surely not her own beloved art? 
A sketch she had begun some weeks ago 


it. It was engrossing work, and occupied 
her till it was too dark to see; then Leonard 


began to dream again. 


absent and inclined to be cross when roused 
from her musings to give attention to 
ordinary duties and domestic plans. She 





Why, it is a view of St. Ambrose; it would 


had still more than a week free before school 








came for her, and her misgivings were put | 
aside for the time, and the next morning she | 


But this, though very pleasant, was scarcely 
profitable work, inasmuch as it made her | 


view of St. Ambrose; and home and her | 


the afternoon, she found her ten times more | 


! 





attracted hér attention, and she went on with | 


—-—— 
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began, and she spent so much of it in paint- 
ing that Mrs. Vaughan began to be uneasy, 
and remonstrated ; upon which, full ot self- 
reproach, she went into the other extreme and 
did not touch it at all for a few days. She 
was feeling uncomfortable, restless, and un- 
happy ; and yet the life which she lived over 
and over again in her mind had so much 
sweetness in it that she could not wish it 
had never been, though it had brought with 
it an added pain. That Mr. Selwyn had 
liked to be with her was very evident to her 
now that she was awake ; that the liking had 
been mutual she was none the less sure of ; 
but was it all to end with that happy three 
weeks? It seemed hard; but then she 
thought she ought not to wish to alter things ; 
and even if anything more should come of it, 
she was quite sure she could not be spared 
from home. 

Besides, there were her father’s dying 
words to guide her, and she felt she must 
not be selfish, 


Then, after all, what right had she to take} 
Mr. Selwyn’s attention specially to herself, | 
or as meaning more than those of any one) 


else? The thought made her cheeks burn, 
She tried to school herself into order and not 


be discontented, though every circumstance | 


took a more distinct hue in her mind than 
formerly, and she felt her sensibility to pain 
or pleasure was greatly intensified. But 


she had been learning self-control in too) 


severe a school for her to give way now. It 
seemed to be her lot to be disappointed, 
and denied what was lavished on others, but 
she tried not to murmur. “ After all,” she 
thought, “ one must wake up some day, and 
perhaps it was better that it went no further ; 
but oh! it was very sweet while it lasted.” 
So she set herself diligently to her home 
duties; found sympathy of different sorts 
for both Agnes and Ruth; checked the 
sharp words which rose to her lips, and 
devoted herself more than ever to her 
mother. She was taking up her cross, though 
she did not know it, but her heart was much 
lighter in consequence. Mrs. Vaughan went 
with her to Kensington; and Mr. Urquhart 
said he would send her a picture to copy, 
which would take her great part of the 
winter. He and Mrs. Urquhart were going 
to Switzerland, but they would be home in 
October, and then he should hope for the 
pleasure of seeing her again every week. 
The picture came just before the sisters 
left for Bath, and all three went eagerly to 
the surgery to inspect it. The subject was 
“The Blind Girl of Cast®] Cuill¢,” just at 





| the moment when Paul tells her Baptiste is 
| married to Angela :— 

| She stands beside the boy, now sore distressed, 
| A wax Madonna as a peasant dressed.” 

| There was a great deal in the picture, and 
Gabrielle was delighted. Agnes rejoiced 
that she was allowed to follow the bent of 
her inclination at all, and only wished there 
|were no school to take up her time. It was 
'a wish which Gabrielle echoed from her 
heart ; but she said nothing, and turned the 
picture with its face to the wall, wondering 
| when she would be able to begin it. 

| Agnes would leave Bath at Christmas, and 
her marriage with Mr. Deane was fixed for 
ithe third week in January. There was 
something so beautiful in her look of calm 
‘happiness and content in the prospect before 
her, that Gabrielle felt inclined to question 
why one sister should have so peaceful a lot, 
‘and the other should be always so tried by 
disappointment. But her painting! surely 
‘that ought to be enough for her. Ruth 
evidently thought it was, for “You are 
well off, Gabrielle, to have your own way so 
much,” was uttered rather frequently; for 
Ruth hated teaching, and only wished she 
could do as she liked. It never entered into 
her mind that her sister might have other 
wishes ungratified ; but then one so seldom 
realizes that another may be as unsatisfied as 
one’s self. 

Agnes and Ruth left; the little boys, 
| twenty of them, came in by degrees, and the 
engrossing work of the schoolroom came to 
Gabrielle’s aid in her efforts to be rational 
and not dreamy. Mrs. Vaughan wondered 
that she so seldom spoke of her visit to 
Whytgate, but she did not attribute any im- 
portance to this reserve, and Gabrielle felt 
that if the principal figure were blotted out 
the picture would become tame, and it was 
too deeply enshrined in her heart for her to 
wish to display it to others, 


CHAPTER XIX.—REALITIES. 


“T REALLY don’t know how to begin,” said 
Alice Russell one day, when she had called 
purposely to see Gabrielle. It was Just 
after afternoon school, and the two girls were 
walking in the garden. “It is so very un- 
pleasant to have to break bad news to any 
one,” she went on. 

“T really cannot imagine what bad news 
you can have to break,” said Gabrielle, much 
puzzled, though not apprehending anything 
unpleasant ; “ but whatever it is, pray say it 








at once, for I hate suspense.” 
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Alice was not accustomed to such a sharp 
tone from .Gabrielle, and she answered 
quickly,— 

“Well, you need not bite my head off; I 
am sure I did my very best for Leonard. 
Mr. Brown can’t come up to him in my 
opinion, but of course that is her affair, and 
no one else need trouble about it; but Iam 
afraid Leonard will, for all that.” 

“ Of what ave you speaking, Alice? Do 
please be a little clearer.” 

“Ofwhom should I be speaking but of 
Laura Saunders? After all your brother’s 
attentions, to think she should have acted 
so!” 

“ What has she done ?” 

“Well, you may as well know it: she is 
engaged to a Mr. Brown ; he is going out to 
America, so they will be married in October, 
and sail directly afterwards. I cannot help 
feeling very sorry for Leonard.” 

“ T am sure you need not be, though it is 
very kind of you to feel so. He will soon 
get over it.” 

Gabrielle was so delighted at the news 
that she felt sure her brother would be 
reasonable about the affair ; which was not 
good logic, but we are apt to look at things 
from our own point of view, and she was so 
glad to think he was free that she uninten- 
tionally gave him but little credit for any 
depth of feeling. The relief to her own 
mind was great, and she became suddenly 
alive to the fact that Alice did look very 
much concerned at being the bearer of such 
news. 

* Don’t trouble,” she said, in a softened 
tone ; “ Leonard will soon get over it, I dare 
say ; you know what boys are.” 

Alice, who admired Leonard very much, 
scarcely looked upon him as a boy, but she 
understood it was only his sister’s habit to 
call him so, and she did not remonstrate. 

“Then you will tell him ?” she said. 

Gabrielle undertook the task, and then 
Alice went on :— 

“Laura wants me to be her bridesmaid, 
and she says she has asked Ruth; do you 


think she will go?” 


“That must depend on Mrs. Atherton, 
Ruth’s time is not her own.” 

“Oh, surely she will spare her? It would 
be such a pity to miss it, and it is sure to be 
a grand affair.” 

‘I think a wedding is a very melancholy 
business, though perhaps I am no judge; | 
have only been at one.” 

* At Mrs. Sutton’s ?” 








** How very stylish she looked in her white 
silk! Every one remarked upon her at St. 
Clement’s. We shall be losing you next ; 
it will be your turn after Miss Agnes.” 

Alice’s frivolity had an irritating effect 
upon Gabrielle, and the would-be arch look 
with which these words were said, and the 
hat with its plume of the latest tint of mauve 
tossed a little on one side as she waited for 
a reply, was almost too much for Gabrielle. 





She, however, answered composedly enough, || 


“ Do you think marriage the end and aim of 
one’s existence ?” 

“ Well, perhaps not exactly, but still every 
one has a horror of growing old-maidish.”’ 

“Speak for yourself,” said Gabrielle, 
laughing, “and remember the old ladies at 
No. 11. Suppose they should be in the 
summerhouse and hear us !” 

Alice was in a great fright, and immediately 


bent down to peep through a hole in the | 
palings, which inch-square aperture com- | 
manded the interior of the arbour in ques- | 


tion. It was untenanted except by an in- 
dustrious colony of spiders, and her mind 
was relieved, but she cautiously lowered her 
voice. 

“ Well, you must own they are odd-looking 
old figures, with their scanty skirts, and that 
antiquated little bag which the youngest one 
always carries. I wonder if one need be 
peculiar if one is left to be an old maid?” 

“TI should say not, but really I am rather 
tired of the subject. How do the boys like 
school ?” 

It was the second time during the inter- 
view that Gabrielle had spoken almost snap- 
pishly, and Alice did not understand it, but 
she thought a good deal of Gabrielle’s good 


opinion, and did not wish to vex her, so she || 


answered readily,— 

““They seem very happy. 
house is terribly dull without them.” 

“I can understand how you miss them. 
I hope Ernest will keep up his drawing.” 

“Oh yes, he quite intends it. But I am 
sure, Gabrielle, it must be your tea-time: I 
must go. Thank you so much for under- 
taking to tell Leonard.” 

It was easier for Gabrielle to talk of this 
than to do it, and she turned over in her own 


I know the | 


mind which would be worse—to tell him to- | 
night and spoil his rest, or upset him for the || 
day by seizing her only other spare time, || 


which would be before breakfast to-morrow. 
She was so fond of Leonard, and she knew 
him to be so tender-hearted, that when it 
came to the point she felt a great dislike to 
giving him pain by telling him what had so 
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te delighted her. She shrank from it the more; would just suit me ; so keep your eyes open. 
| 
| 











as just now he was anxious and uncertain} I am quite ready for work, and of course; if 
about his future. He had passed his exami-| the old fogies knew what an acquisition I 
| nations most creditably, and was looking out | should be to them, there would be a battle 
for some appointment. This involved a} amongst the fraternity as to who should gain 
good deal of correspondence, and he was| the advantage of my valuable services.. By 
busy writing when Gabrielle knocked at the| the way, I see in to-day’s paper that: the 
door of what had once been the study, but| second mastership of the grammar school 
| || was now his bedroom. He rose as she} at Halton Regis will be vacant at Christmas. 
2, || |{ came in, and placed a chair for her. Why not apply for it? It would be infinitely 
|| “This is an unexpected pleasure, Ella ;| better than starving on a curacy, and I 
f | || you don’t often honour me with a visit,—| should fancy the work would be to your 
|| sit down, old lady! ” taste ; but of that you are the best judge. 
‘I am afraid you will not quite consider it| ‘“ We are all iu statu guo as regards health 
|| a pleasure,” said Gabrielle as she bent over | and temper, which last (speaking for myself) 
|| him. is much to my credit, for I am in an awful 
‘* Why? What’s up?” he said, suddenly | taking sometimes when the post has been 
|| turning grave. and brought nothing good. The R.A. has 
| “ Laura Saunders is going to be married, | sent Ella a stunning picture to copy,—grand 
y || Leonard.” scope for the tragic, and that style of thing. 
She had not intended to be so abrupt, but} I only wish the dear old girl had more time 
‘ || she was startled at the effect of her words. | to give to it; also that I could get a good 
Leonard turned suddenly white. “ Well?| berth, and spare the worthy mother a. little, 
anything more?” he said. for both she and Ella go at it like bricks, and 
“T think that is enough.” I am always afraid they will overdo it. I 
“ Possibly,—for once in a while. Who} hope you draw it mild with the capacities of 
told you this piece of news?” your two youthful victims, and are not taking 
*‘ Alice Russell, this afternoon.” too much out of yourself. The Rosebud 
“ And what man has she made a fool of} grows daily more like Ella; she could not be 
“y now?” on a better model.—Ever yours, LEONARD 
y | ‘‘ His name is Brown. They are going to} VauGcHaN, L.A.C !! M.R.C.S. Lond.!!! 
| || America as soon as they are married in | “P.S.—-Since writing the above I have 
r i |} October.” | heard what makes me more anxious than ever 
» |i “Very well; let them! Don’t stay, Ella,| to get something to do. L——.S is en- 
if you are busy: I have no end of letters} gaged to a man who is going to take her to 
. |i to write.” America as soon as theyare married. So much 
4 It was so unlike Leonard to take things so} for a girl’s fancies! However, I suppose I can- 
| quietly, that Gabrielle was convinced he must} not blame her, as I never popped the ques- 
be feeling it very deeply, so she would not} tion. But I see no fun in meeting that empty- 
|] intrude on his sorrow, and before he looked | headed A—— R every day of my life ; 
|| || up from the papers he had begun to turn| she would soon send me to a lunatic asylum 
over she was gone. with her feathers and her airs. So find out 
Mrs. Vaughan felt very sorry for him, but) the shaky practitioner with all speed, if you 
agreed with Gabrielle that it was best to take| care for a fellow. I am awfully knocked 
no notice, and they could only hope he; down, but as you have always considered 
would recover in time. there is an amount of India-rubber in my 
The next day Richard, who was acting as| composition, I may rebound after a while; 
tutor to two boys in the long vacation, re-| but you know how the Rosebud’s balls used 
ceived a letter from Leonard; it ran thus :—} to look when she had pricked them. In 
“ DEAR OLD Boy,—I have answered some-| their case behold your brother !” 
thing less than fifty thousand letters during} Leonard was, during the next few days, 
the past five weeks, and am growing rather| by turns moody and restless ; always on the 
sick of the business. I wish you could re-| look-out for the postman, and when no letter 
commend me to some shaky old practitioner, | came to suit him, declaring that all the world 
|| who wants an assistant well primed with all| was against him. He snubbed the boys in a 
|| the modern discoveries and dodges, and, in | way to which they were totally unaccustomed, 
addition, possessed of manners fit to electrify; and even Gabrielle came in for a few sharp 
|| a country neighbourhood. I have no notion| speeches. He hated himself for it, but he 
}| of playing second fiddle, and the above| was out of humour with everybody and 
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everything, and his sister was too sorry for feel with her in this, for if she could have 
him to allow herself to feel hurt. Mrs. | chosen any place in England for her son she 
Vaughan was anxious about him, and it was| would certainly have excluded Sedgethorpe 
a relief to all three when, at the end of a| from the list. 
week, a letter came from Richard, which held| Gabrielle went to her room a good deal 
out to his brother something like a tangible | oppressed in one sense, though she was glad 
prospect. ‘on Leonard’s account to have something to 
“ Read it, mother,” he said, rising to give look forward to. Her thoughts were now 
it to her. It had come by the last post, and)more with Richard. Would there be any 
the boys and Rosa had said “ Good-night,” so | hope for him with Jessie if Leonard were to 
that only Mrs. Vaughan and Gabrielle were |come between them?—Leonard, who was so 
with him. | bright and full of life that he was a universal 
“ DEAR LEONARD,— 





| favourite, while Richard wanted knowing in 

“ A shaky practitioner, such as you desire, | order to be appreciated, and was really well 
is difficult to find; but I hope I have heard | known to very few. The grave, thoughtful 
of something as good. On receipt of yours | bearing which she admired was far from being 
I thought there would be no harm in writing | to the taste of most girls, and it gave her a 
to Dr. Gray to ask if he knew of a berth for pang to think what might be in store for him. 


you. I find he is himself needing an assist- 
ant, and in a letter from him, received to-day, 
he tells me he will write to you with details, 
so that I hope you will not be kept long in 
suspense. I am writing in haste to save the 


post, so can say no more than that your) 


interests are always mine, and that you have 
my best wishes. Love to my mother and the 
rest. Ever yours,—R. G. V.” 

“Something at last, is it not?” said 
Leonard when his mother had finished and 
Gabrielle was reading. 

“T have a horror of the place,” began Mrs. 
Vaughan ; “I am afraid it is dreadfully un- 
healthy.” 

Leonard was on the point of saying, “ So 
much the better for the doctors!” but checked 
himself, remembering that Sedgethorpe was 
the last place in the world for him to make 
the subject of such a joke; so he only said, 
“If you really object, mother, I won’t go.” 

“T do not wish to object, Leonard ; I have 
heard that it is greatly improved :—that was 
an exceptional season. No, my boy, I will 
not hinder you.” 

“Thanks, mother.—What do you say, 
Ella?” 

Gabrielle did not by any means say all she 
hought. She merely remarked that Dr. Gray 
would be a very nice man to be with, and 
wondered why he had not written. 

“JT shall hear to-morrow,” said Leonard 
confidently, and then he went off to his room. 

Gabrielle and her mothér sat up later and 
talked over the subject, but Mrs. Vaughan 
had no idea of the sense of disquiet at the 
bottom of Gabrielle’s heart which made her 
speak with qualified confidence of the bright- 
ness of the prospect. But this she attributed to 


\She wondered what he thought about it. 
| She would have written had she dared; but 
'she respected his silence, and would not in- 
'trude her sympathy, though she felt for him 
| with all her heart. 
| And, indeed, had Richard known what the 
‘result of his letter to the doctor would be, it 
would probably not have been written. His 
| was a very unselfish nature ; but he was too 
sensible, and had too wholesome a relish for 
what was good and agreeable, to have volun- 
| tarily made a martyr of himself in this respect. 
|He had written to the doctor thinking that 
‘among his friends he might hear of some 
| opening for Leonard, never dreaming that he 
‘might be in need of an assistant himself. If 
|he had had one the last time Richard was at 
| Sedgethorpe, he had been in ignorance of the 
fact. ‘The letter which came in reply, stating 
the doctor’s willingness to take Leonard ‘into 
his house, was a great blow to Richard, for 
| his sensibilities were doubly intensified by his 
attachment to the doctor’s daughter, and he 
| felt it was all over with him now,—he must 
| give her up. 

That was his first thought ;—his second 
was one less worthy of him, but, under the 
circumstances, it was most natural. It was 
too late to prevent Dr. Gray writing, but 
should he dissuade Leonard from going ? 
This might not be a difficult matter; he knew 
that his mother had a strong prejudice against 
Sedgethorpe, and he could very easily deepen 
it. The thought came to him like a tempta- 
tion, and he treated it as such; but it cost 
him a strong effort to refrain from saying 
anything to his brother which might throw 
cold water on the scheme. 

He was in a state of anxiety on another 


consideration for Aer feelings in the matter, | subject, for he had written to offer himself as 
and was not surprised that her daughter should | candidate for the vacant mastership in the 
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school at Halton Regis, and it was difficult to 
await the result with calmness. He knew the 
appointment was a good one, but it was not 
what he would have chosen. Ever since he 
was a child his desire had been to go into the 
Church, and his successes both at school and 
at college had proved him to have rare gifts, 
which would distinguish him as a preacher. 
He was not insensible to the delight of owning 
these, but display was not at all in his line: 
his wish was to go among the outcast and 
poor, and take to them the glad tidings which, 
if received by them, would ennoble their poor 
despised existence, and make them rich as 
heirs of the kingdom. But with all his gifts 
(and they were many) he had, rarest of all, the 
grace of a childlike spirit. ‘‘ Lord, what wilt 
Thou have me to do?” had been for years 
his heart’s question ; and it is impossible for 
any one to ask it in earnest and then to be 
left in the dark as to the will of the divine 
Master. Had his father lived he would never 
have hesitated. So long as the stipend were 
sufficient for his needs, the most hard-working 
curacy in the most wretched of districts would 
have been thankfully accepted by him. But 
the words spoken in that solemn hour in the 
dark room at Sedgethorpe, while the sea was 
moaning without, and the wave of life within 
ebbing slower and slower, had pointed out to 
him his path as clearly as those other words 
had shown her duty to Gabrielle. Ae might 
live on eighty pounds a year, for he had 
no expensive habits, but it would be impos- 
sible, out of it, to help his mother and the 
younger ones. It was a case which admitted 
of no doubt. He had promised, and, cost 
him what it might, he would be true to his 
word. 

Those who judged only from the outside 
might think him worldly-wise, and say that he 
preferred good pay to the hard work which he 
was always forward in advocating ; but his 
Master would not thus judge him, He would 
see the real sacrifice and appreciate it ; and in 
his time of trial the thought, “‘ ZZou knowest,” 
brought him truest comfort ;—words rarely 
uttered but when the heart is wrung with the 
pain which man’s unfair judgment inevitably 
causes. He had the power of imparting 
instruction, and what was better, a way of 
influencing boys which would make him valu- 
able as a master ; but of this last qualification 
he was quite unconscious. He only knew 
that in his estimation the work stood only 
second to that which had been the theme of 
all his boyhood’s dreams and aspirations, but 
still the sacrifice he was called upon to make 
seemed, at times, very great. But he would 
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make it in no grudging spirit ; and his inten- 
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tion was firm to say nothing to any one of 
what it might cost him; and after all, when 
he thought of his widowed mother with broken 
health working so hard at home, he felt he 
ought not to consider anything which might 
be for her benefit a sacrifice at all. But it 
was one nevertheless, and not all the reason- 
ing in the world would alter the fact. Indeed, 
when he looked at it calmly in all2its bearings 
he wisely allowed himself to own what it really 
was. Self-deception, ‘from whatever motive, 
is never good ; and so he saw it in its true 
light, counted the cost, and prepared to give 
up his long-cherished hopes with cheerfulness. 
Gabrielle did not know all this, but she 
guessed it, and it made her all the more 
anxious for her most dear brother in the 
prospect of a fresh grief. 

Dr. Gray’s letter came the next morning. 
It was most kind, and held out advantages 
which delighted Leonard, who replied at 
once ; and the result of this reply was, that 
though nothing was yet decided, the doctor 
invited him to Sedgethorpe at once. He 
came back after a few days’ visit to collect 
his belongings, in a state of great gratifica- 
tion at the perfect confidence the doctor had 
shown in him. Everything was satisfactorily 
settled, and he was to go as soon as possible. 
It was well for his mother and sisters that 
there was a good deal to do in the way of 
preparations, for they all three were inclined 
to dread the parting. 

It was over, and the blank was great, for 
Leonard had been so little from home that 
he was sadly missed, and the day of his depar- 
ture was the first on which (except for illness) 
Mrs. Vaughan had ever owned herself un- 
equal to coming into the schoolroom. It 
touched Gabrielle deeply, for she knew her 
mother was one of the last persons in the 
world to give way. 

Life was rather hard and prosaic just now ; 
and she wondered whether it must always be 
so in her life that pleasant things should 
break off abruptly, and leave her nothing but 
amemory. It had been so with that most 
happy visit to Chingford, and it seemed 
likely to be so with this newest experience of 
life at Whytgate. She questioned herself as 
to whether she did not take too great delight 
in happiness when it was given her, and if 
this might not well be the reason why so 
much was withheld. She had never in her 
life more needed a friend to advise and con- 
sole her, for she was in that state of mind 
when the sweetest temper is apt to become 








soured, and which has for sensitive natures 
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GABRIELLE VAUGHAN’S PROBATION. 
great temptations to bitterness and weariness | that the time free from restraint was good for 
of all things. Mrs. Campbell was away, but | her. 
if she had been at hand Gabrielle felt that; To have been always left thus alone would 
this (it was difficult to define it less vaguely, | have been a serious trial to Gabrielle, for hers 
for, after all, what was it ?) was not a grief to| was a sociable disposition, but just now it 
be confided to any earthly friend, however | was a great comfort. She truly loved her 
loving and kind ; and the words of the hymn | mother, but she was also in some fear of her. 
in her cousin’s Bible came freshly to her re- | This arose entirely from the fact that she was 
membrance. Acting upon them she gathered | not understood, and she was consequently 
strength for the conflict, and was kept from | never less her own self than when with the 
fainting. ‘one who should have been able to know her 
All this while the painting was at a stand-| best. She was able now, in the midst of the 
still. There was no Mrs. Campbell to set| chaos of worries and perplexities which sur- 
her free from any school duties ; and though | rounded her, to be pleased that her mother 
a substitute could very easily have been|had had no scruples in leaving everything 
found, it was a point of conscience with Mrs. | under her charge ; and above all that she had 
Vaughan not to volunteer any help towards | not thought it necessary to caution her against 





the prosecuting of Gabrielle’s artistic wishes. | 
What came in the way without any agency of | 
hers she would take, but she would never of | 
her own accord make the way easier for | 
her. She did not feel it right to do so. So) 
Gabrielle worked on with her boys and Rosa, | 
and tried to be cheerful at all times,—not | 
cross when Alice Russell bored her with her | 
endless small-talk, and not to allow her mind | 
to be very much disturbed when, at Mrs. | 
Stewart’s, the talk would insensibly drift into | 
that channel which Gabrielle felt possessed for 
herquicksandsandrocks. She had said solittle 
about Mr. Selwyn that Mrs. Stewart talked | 
quite indifferently of his affairs and his disposi- | 
tion, little dreaming of the weight which her 
listener attached to every word. In spite of 
all her efforts to keep calm she began to 
dread Annie Fleming’s letters which came to | 
her from time to time. Nearly every one 
contained some casual allusion to Gilbert, 
quite sufficient to throw down all the barriers 
she took such pains to erect, and she felt in-| 
clined to let the correspondence drop, though 
after all the kindness she had received from 
the Fleming family she knew that would not | 
be right. So she classed Annie's letters | 
among her minor trials, and the writer of 
them would have been greatly astonished had 
she known the effect of her long and discur- 
sive epistles. Letters from Louisa would | 
perhaps have had a less disturbing effect, for 
she was so absorbed in one object that she) 
would not have strayed far from it. | 
There was another little niece now at| 
Pendlebury, and Grace begged so hard for | 
her mother to be present at the christening, | 
that Mrs. Vaughan was reluctantly prevailed | 
upon to go. She took Rosa with her, and| 
so for nearly three weeks Gabrielle was, 
according to the boys’ version, “ alone in her 
glory.” -It was: scarcely that; but she felt 


neglecting anything. True, she was old 
enough, certainly, to be left in full charge, but 
her mother seemed often to forget that she was 
no longer a child, and any proof of con- 
fidence Gabrielle was thankful for. 

Left to herself she was able to arrange her 
time without reference to any needs except 
those of the house, the school, or her bro- 
thers, and it was during this free time that 
she commenced her picture. 

Delightful work! though she could only 
devote minutes where she longed to give 
hours, still how precious those minutes were! 
and how pure the enjoyment which they 
brought her! It was frequently spoiled by 
Jane’s rap at the door, and the words, “ Miss 
Russell has called, Miss Gabrielle ;” or, “‘ Mrs. 
Stewart has sent a note, miss, and would like 
an answer,” came rather too often for her to 
make much progress. The hour before 
breakfast was her most free time, and this 
she could generally have without interrup- 
tion; and whenever the boys were from 
home in the early part of the evening she 
worked hard at it, but still under difficulties, 
for even the old ladies at No. 11 thought 
she must be dull now her mamma _ was 
out, and sent for her and her brothers to 
spend the evening with them twice. Any 
one else she would have refused, but it was 
so going out of their beaten track to invite 
any one that Gabrielle could not find it in 
her heart to say “ No,” though the boys after 


/one experiment declined another, and their 


sister found, when the second invitation came, 
they had engaged themselves to Mrs. Stewart’s 
conditionally, with a view to getting out of a 
second infliction were it proposed to then. 

Taking all things into account, Gabrielle 
enjoyed her quiet three weeks, and looked 
all the better for it when her mother and Rosa 
came home. 
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TO MOTHERS 


Tf your children are suffering from difficult Aes 








Hundreds of Children habdpistived geet 


Teething, Acidity, or Sourness of the ; benefit from it, and it is giving 
Stomach, Griping Pains, Costiveness, <q % THE <> prtiebede: erat ange al 
Flatulence, Convulsions, want of Intant’s Restorer > “it, No Mother or Nurse should 
thriving, Diarrhoea &c., goat ae Is a soothing syrup, and has now stood 
















be without the Infant's Re- 
once to your Chemist and the test of more than thirty years’ trial. storer, a8 those who 
obtain a bottle of wr oe Give a dose of Scarrow’s Vint’s Infant's Restorer, 
ys _“ _ according to age, and in a very short while the little suiferer 
"/ _ willbe relieved. It is perfectly harmless to the most tender In- 
a%, fants, and acts by counteracting and removing those disorders to 

© which children are so liable. 


©, Sold in Bottles at 74d., 1s. 1}4., and 2s. 9d. Prepared only at the Apothecaries’ Hall, High Street, 
A Sunderland. LondonWholesale Agents —Barclay and Sons, 95, Farringdon St. ; Sanger and Son, 150, 
‘ Oxford Street. Sold retail by most Chemists. Any Chemist in Town or Country, not having it in stock, can 
easily procure it at a very short notice: Observe the name,—Scarrow's Vint’s Infant’s Rastorer, 
and see you get none other, 









BEST SOFT SIX-CORD COTTON, 
Suitable for all Sewing Machines. 





EXTRA GLACE COTTON. | 

This Cotton b tly improved in 
t & P. COATS finish, il be aod. enone: for oe or 
Hand "Sewing. On Reels, 100, 200, or 500 Yards. 





_ CROCHET OR TATTING COTTON, 
: &P i ee In Skeins or on Reels, 
Of the finest Quality, 


TO BE HAD OF ALL WHOLESALE anp RETAIL DRAPERS tHrovenout THe UNITED KINGDOM. 














’ 
FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. ECONOMY IN MOURNING 
HIS excellent Family Medicine is the most effective ONE FOLD of Kay & Richardson's New 
remedy for Indigestion, Bilious and Liver Complamts, Sick E is 
Headache, Loss of Appeiite, Drowsiness, Giddiness, Spasms, and all Patent ALBERT CRAP Aas 
disorders of ss cemass and manele ; and for elderly people, or where THICK as TWO FOLDS of the old make, is 
an occasional a) lssequtad, noming othing can be better —- MUCH CHEAPER, and WEARS BETTER! 
PERSONS of a yur L ven are subject to Headache, 
Giddiness, Drowsiness, and Singing in the Ears, arising fromtoo . 
great aflow of blood to the head,  iboald never be without them, as 
Se ymp will be enti y carried off by their timely 





"Yor FEMALES these Pills are truly excellent, removing all 
obstructions, the Distrtssing Headache so very prevalent with the 
sex, Depiession of Spirits, Dulness of Sight, Nervous Affections, 
Blotohes. Pimples, and Sallowness of the Skin, and snd give a healthy 
javenile b'oom to the oo:aplexion, 

Her Majesty’s Comn mechidere Tove subetest te samy ot 
address of “THOMAS "PROUT. Pond $29, Strand, London,” i 
impressed upon the Government 8 p effixed to each box A Pod 


genuine m 5 
Price 1s, 14d. and 2s, 9d, per Box. 











A SUITABLE BOOK FOR THE NEWLY CONFIRMED, 
In cloth gilt, bevelled boards, price 28, 6d. 


THE PATHWAY OF PEACE: 
Counsels and Encouragements for the Earnest Ynquirer, 
By the Rev. W. M. WHITTEMORE, D.D. 


*,* This book contains the substance of letters written in reply to numerous enquiries from the anziotis, and 
will be found useful to general readers. 











‘LONDON: WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 24, PATERNOSTER, ROW. 
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THE USE OF 


GLENFIELD 


STARCH Always: Haciey 


The Delight of the Laundress, 
The Admiration of the Beholder, 


And the 


Comfort of the Wearer. 





SIXPENCE PER BOTTLE 


LEADING COLOURS. ‘5° 
Maceyta | Viover te 
Mauve Pink 





Bier Crimson 
Maroon Onxanae 
ScaRLet GREEN 
Lavenper | Brack 














18 BRILLIANT COLOURS | 





JUDSON’S SIMPLE DYES,—SIXPENCE EACH, 


EIGHTEEN BRILLIANT COLOURS, 
“ The process being so clean and simple, any young lady could begin her experiment ou a 
ribbon or feather. The thing would A worth trying from motives of economy.” —Vide 
“ Cassell’s Household Guide,” March, 1870, 


VIOLET, 
A 6d. Bottle in hot water will dye 12 yards of Bonnet Ribbon in five 
minutes, 
A 6d. Bottle will dye a Shetland Shawl in five minutes. No boiling required. 
A 6d. Bottle will dye Six Ostrich Feathers or an Opera Cloak. 
VIOLET, 

A 6d. Bottle mixed in hot water makes hali a pint of brilliant VIOLET 
INK in one minute, Most elegant ink for Ladies, Of Chemists everywhere. 
JUDSON’S DYES. 

18 Colours, the best of which are Magenta, Violet, Mauve, Crimson, 
Lavender, Pink, Orange, Purple, Canary, Slate, Cerise. 

Ask your Cheinist for Jupson’s Dyes. Wholesale of Patent Medicine 
Vendors, or of DANIEL JUDSON & ON, London, S.E. 





PARKINS & COTTO 





24.25.27.& 28, OXFORD S'W 








10,000 PRESENTS '§ FROM 5s. TO £5. 





£.e 4 
Dressing Bags ... 21s. 35s., 42s, 3 3 6 Inkstands, Mounted, 8s. 6d., 10s. 6d, 012 6 
Elegant Envelope Cases. ... ... 018 0} Bookslides, ditto 07 6G 
rT yr psa mea Ga, 14s. : “ : Work Boxes and Baskets, ' 7s. 6d. to 2 2 0 
ea Caddies... 8. S., 
Hand Bags... 98. 6d, 108 6d, 012 6 | Stationery Cabinets... 110 
Elegant Reticules ... ... .... 0 10 6| Despatch Boxes, 21s. to 5 5 0 
Ladies’ Companions... 0 7 6/| Besique as 2s, 6d., 3s. 6d, 05 0 
Glove Boxes, 8s. 6d. to 0 12 6) Purses ve a Te 6d, 23.64, 0 5 O 
PRESENTS FOR GIRLS. PRESENTS FOR BOYS. 


PORTRAIT ALBUM (a Choice of 3,000) from 2s. 6d. to 60s. 
CHATELAINES, BELTS, TRINKETS, AND WAIST-BAGS. 
CROQUET 15s., 16s. 2ls., 30s, 40s. and 60s. the Set, with the Book 

of Rules. A first-rate full size set for 30s. All Croquet sent carriage 
paid to any Railway Station in England on prepayment (a choice of 500 


sets). 


CRICKET BATS, BALLS, &c. 
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